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To-day is a chosen portion of eter- 
It may be the most impor- 
tant period of your existence. On your words and 
acts of to-day may pivot interests which affect more 
persons than have ever been affected by you in your 
existence thus far. Who knoweth whether thou 
art not come to the kingdom of your personal re- 
sponsibility for such a time as this? Only God can 
know. But you know that if you are faithful to-day 
you are doing the best and the most you can do. 
God help you to be true to-day |! 


To-day's 
Responsibility pj ty. 


2. 


Part Approvat. Universal approval is a weak recom- 
the Best mendation. Standing inflexibly for 

the right is to make one’s self obstructive and obnox- 
ious to the wrong. It is to block the way of evil 
that wants its own right of way. It is to be a target 
for the enemies of the cause for which one stands 
and fixed. How can such a one receive the 
se ghee ae ¥eqe f : 





universal praise of men? Let him who would dare 
to have the courage of his convictions make up his 
mind that a part of his burden is to endure defama- 
tion. The man who is afraid of being in disrepute 
somewhere will never be in the highest repute any- 
where. ‘*Wo unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you:’’ But with whom will you choose to 
stand fast and endure ? 


Se 
Unprotitabie Excellence in anything is no meas- 
Thinking ure of the amount of thought 


which should be given to it. There are good things 
which may be thought about too much, just as there 
are good things which may be talked about too much. 
To be is greater than to do, but the young man who 
gives more thought to himself than to his work is 
not likely either to be or to do very much. There 
are teachings concerning the life which is to come 
that are more precious than the precepts which con- 
cern the life that now is, but one who neglects the 
latter to think of the former exposes his mind to a 
fever of enthusiasm which may unfit him for either 
life. The amount of thought which should be 
given to a subject depends not so much upon what 
there is in it as upon what such thought can be made 
to yield. 
OW 


A saved man is a found man. A 
lost man is a man who knows not 
where he is because he cannot determine his posi- 
tion with reference to something stable and familiar. 
One may be lost in his own house, or on the streets 
of his native city, because he cannot tell which way 
to turn to find a known point. A ship is lost unless 
the distance and direction of some known shore is 
determined. The one eternally sure and stable 
thing in the universe with which we may be familiar 
is God. Not until a man finds himself by finding 
God in Christ, and not until he is ready to take all 
his moral and spiritual bearings from this known 
Center of all life, can he call himself a saved man. 
‘*The Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost,’’ and he is ‘‘the way and the truth 
and the life.’’ 


Lost and Found 


a. 


Reverence the Basis Reverence is the basis of stability 

of Stability in character and in life, personal 
and social. Only those can stand firm in their place 
who look up with reverence to God and to God’s 
representatives. It is this truth that is stated in the 
commandment, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.’’ A people which reverences 
authority in the family and in the state is likely to 
have permanency as a people. The history of the 
world is an evidence of this truth. Where reverence 
for providential authority prevails, permanency is 
secured. Where reverence as a national trait is 
lacking, there is no stability. The most stable gov- 
ernment on earth is the Chinese government. Rev- 
erence for parents and for rulers as God's represen- 
tatives is there a predominant virtue, as nowherc 
else on earth. Li Hung Chang says, in a recent 
letter to a young American girl: ‘‘ Here in China 


children are carefully taught to love and cherish their 
parents. I think we are more particular about that 
in China than Western people are, and it has helped 
to make China the oldest of nations.’’ America is 
lacking in the spirit of true reverence more than in 
any other national virtue. That lack is America’s 
greacest peril. Unless parents and teachers recog- 
nize this, and strive to secure its amendment, there 
is no hope for America’s permanency as a nation. 


CAB 
Be Perfect 


VER against the promised blessing to the ‘‘ pure 
in heart ’’’ there stands.the command of Jesus 
to his disciples, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect ;’’ or, as 
it reads in the Revised text, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ As this 
is popularly understood, and frequently preached 
about, it is a command to sinlessness, or to moral 
faultlessness, a command to be free from spot or stain 
or taint of evil, to be like God in holiness and purity; 
and many of the disciples of Jesus say of this require- 
ment, as others said of his call to oneness with him- 
self by partaking of his flesh and his blood, ‘‘ This is 
a hard saying ; who can hear it ?”’ 

Others, again, console themselves with the belief 
that, as Jesus would not command the impossible, 
they can be sinless to the extent required in this in- 
junction ; and therefore they strive to that end, and, 
indeed, think they attain to it. Thus the differences 
of opinion as to'the meaning of this command lead 
many, on the one hand, to hopeless striving after 
moral perfectness, and to doubt or despair in view 
of their obvious fanure; and lead many, on the 
other hand, to self-deception and a wrong estimate 
of their moral conduct and spiritual condition, 
Both these undesirable states of mind area result 
of a too common misunderstanding of the plain 
meaning of the term ‘“‘ perfect,’’ as it stands in that 
command of Jesus. 

The word “‘ perfect,’’ or ‘‘ perfection,’’ or * per- 
fectly,’’ as found in our English Bible, never means 
a mere state of sinlessness. It has, indeed, no 
exclusive reference to moral qualities or to a moral 
condition, Its meaning is rather a state of complete- 
ness, of wholeness, of entirety. Several Hebrew'and 
several Greek words are thus translated, but all of 
them have practically the same root idea. The com- 
mand to the Israelites to have ‘‘a perfect and just 
weight,’’ and ‘4 perfect and just measure,’ had 
reference only to the material substance of the weight 
and measure. The host of David’s soldiers who came 
with him to Hebron ‘‘ with a perfect heart’’ were not 
sinless men, but ‘‘ whole-hearted ’’ retainers of the 
new ruler. When it was said of Tyre, ‘‘ Thou wast 
perfect in thy ways from the day that thou wast 
created, till unrighteousness was found in thee,”’ it is 
clear that symmetry and entirety are included in the 
idea of perfectness, rather than sinlessness or moral 
purity. So all the way along the Old Testament 
record. 

When Jesus said to the rich young man who 
wanted to know how to make sure of eternal life, 




























































































; a“ If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, 
~ and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 


in heaven; and come, follow me,’’ he clearly meant, 
**if thou wouldest complete thy work of preparation, 
if thou wouldest be thorough in this thing.”’ And 
when James says that the man who can control his 


_ tongue “‘ is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole 


~ body also,’’ he evidently uses the word ‘‘ perfect ’’ 


as meaning “‘ thcrough,”’’ ‘‘entire,’’ ‘‘ complete.’’ 
Thus in the New Testament as in the Old. 
An examination of the context of the command 


to ** be perfect,’’ in the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,’’ 


will show to any careful reader that it is impartiality, 


.or freedom from the imperfectness of a one-sided 


Yiew of truth or duty, rather than sindessness, that is 
enjoined by Jesus. He is speaking of the common 
way of loving your friends and hating your enemies. 

"Ye have heard that it was said,’’ he says, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 


‘enemy : but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 
“pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he 


- loving toward all. 


_ Jesus in the words, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, 


maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if 
ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? 
do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
Salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye 


+ therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 


is perfect.’’ 

It is one-sidedness that is warned against. It is 
impartiality or entirety that is enjoined. It is whole- 
hess of vision, instead of a squint of the eye, that is 
commended. Gentiles and publicans and other sin- 
ners may be good to those whom they like, and be 


_unloving toward others ; but the disciples of Jesus 


are to be loving toward all, as the Father of all is 
This is the plain command of 


as your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ He says prac- 


¥ tically: ‘‘ Be impartial as your heavenly Father is 


_ in this Bible word ‘‘ perfect.’’ 


impartial. Avoid one-sidedness. Let your love and 
fairness take in the entire sweep of the circle.’’ 
There are many Bible calls to holiness, to godli- 
ness, to purity of thought, but that idea is not found 
The supposing that 


- the commands to reach perfection, or to press toward 


_ in the minds of simple-hearted believers. 


it, is a command to a sinless life, is a mistake that 
has caused no little confusion and misunderstanding 
The 
conventional term ‘‘ perfection,’’ and the Bible 
term ‘‘perfection,’’ are two terms of very different 
meaning. 


OPEN LETT 


There is peril and there is a possi- 
bility of gain in the possession of 
an attractive appearance and attrac- 
tive ways. Those who are favored in this line need to 
be careful in their use of what God has given them. 
A Western reader seems to think that there is peril of 
this sort in her region. She says : 
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Danger of 
Attractiveness 


A certain pretty and ‘“‘smart"’ teacher in a certain Sunday- 


_ gehool in the United States sometimes laughs so loudly in her 


might speak to her on the: 


elass* that eyes all over the school are drawn that way. One, 
commenting, said: “I wish The Sunday School Times would 
Speak to her,—real loud, or she would not hear."’ 


A teacher who is pretty and is smart, and is inclined 
to such cheerfulness that she laughs aloud in class time, 
has evident possibilities of good in her. It doesn’t need 
The Sunday School Times to remind her of this. Why 
Should The Sunday School Times be asked to speak to 
her? She is likely to have those who want to talk with her. 
Or if, as a teacher, she disturbs other es by her laugh- 
ter, her superintendent or one of hér neighbor teachers 
and lovingly. 


eal 


But The Sunday School Times cannot tell her, either 
softly or loudly, that it is wrong to be pretty, or to be 
smart, or to be cheerful. As to the tone and effect of 
her laughter in Sunday-school, those who know her and 
her ways, and who are near her, are the persons to help 
her to a better course. There is no need of sending 
from the West to Philadelphia for a loving, considerate, 
and faithful helper in her spiritual life and practical 
conduct. 
— 


It is well that the Bible is written in 
Does God Repent ? 1 an language. We should get little 
good out of it if it were not. Yet there are difficulties in 
the way of understanding the Bible which grow out of 
the fact that it zs written in human language. When 
God wants us to know about himself, he has, for our 
sakes, to use human language. If we could understand 
the language of Heaven, God might speak of himself in 
terms that are accurate and’ precise ; but we cannot 
understand that language, hence he has to give us sug- 
gestions of “himself in words that are neither exact nor 
definitive as to things spiritual and infinite How many 
troubles of mind there are as a result of this state of 
things ! Here comes a Kansas correspondent with his 
perplexity in this line : 

Some of our young people have been puzzled over Genesis 6:6, 
—‘' And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth,"’ 
etc. Does God repent of his acts ? 

The Bible says that God does repent (Gen. 6 : 6, 7 ; 
Exod, 32 : 14; Judg. 2 : 18; 1 Sam. 15 : 12, ete.) ; 
and the Bible says that God does not repent (Num. 
23-:19; Psa. 110: 4; Jer. 4: 28; Ezek. 24 : 14, etc). 
Both these things are true in the sense in which they are 
uttered, but neither of these things is to be taken as an 
exact and conclusive statement concerning God's nature 
and course. Each of these truths suggests the thought 
that, while God is ever the same in his loving spirit and 
purpose, he adapts himself to the weakness and way- 
wardness and changefulness of man. God so considers 
man as man that he bears himself as if he were chan- 
ging his mind when he recognizes the changes of man’s 
mind with reference to God. If we turn away from 
God, it seems as though God were turned away from us. 
If we turn again toward God, it seems as though God 
had turned back again toward us. Although God does 
not change, he seems to a changeable man as if he were 
very changeable. We ought to be glad that this is so. 
The Bible always means what it means, even though it 
doesn’t always mean just what it seems to say. 


a 


Asking questions is sometimes a sign 
of a simple desire to know the truth, 
sometimes it shows a wish to entrap 
an opponent. Questions of the latter sort are not always 
worth considering, but those of the other kind are 
always deserving of attention. A Missouri Sunday- 
school teacher comes with two questions of the sincere 
and honest sort. She asks : 


Questions 
about Paul 


Did Saul [of Tarsus] think he was doing right when he went 
from house to house, and had men and women. put in prison? 
Why was his name changed to Paul ? 

Paul says (Acts 26 : 9, 10): ‘I verily thought with 
myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazaretlf And this I also did in 
Jerusalem : and I both shut up many of the saints in 
prisons, having received authority from the chief priests, 
and when they were put to death, I gave my vote against 
them." Referring to his course as a persecutor, Paul 
says(i Tim. 1 : 13), “I did it ignorantly in unbelief."’ 
Why should we doubt Paul's word 1s to his own thoughts 
and motives? Jesus said to his disciples, while he was 
yet with them (John 16 : 2), ‘The hour cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth service 
unto God."" That ‘‘hour’’ or ‘‘ time’ seems to have 
come in the day of Saul of Tarsus. Sincerity gives us 
mo assurance of correctness. Men in our day have 
been sincere in thinking it right to buy and sell slaves, 
to distil and peddle rum, to run lotteries as a help to 
church building, and to put up church pews and sit- 
tings at public auction ; there are others who do not see 
how such persons could think they were right in so 
doing. Let -us have a care that we are not out of the 
way when we do what our consciences approve. Saul’s 
name was changed as a matter of course when he became 
a Christian. In primitive communities a man’s name is 


iced 


always changed when he enters upon a uew. life of amy 


sort. The Bible record shows this to have been the case — He 


with men in the earlier ages. - ‘‘ Jacob,"’ or the ‘‘ Sup- 
planter,’’ became ‘‘ Israel,"’ ‘A Prince of God,’’ when 
he became a new man at Peniel. At the present time, 
when a convert in missionary lands is received as a 
Christian, he usually receives a ‘*Christian name."’ A 
sovereign of Great Britain cheeses a name to rule in, on 
ascending the throne. A newly chosen Pope of Rome 
takes a new name on assuming office. This idea is 
practically universal with the human race. A missionary 
in Alaska tells of her boys and girls expecting, as a mat- 
ter of course, to receive a new name when they join the 
school as pupils. Saul of Tarsus on becoming“a Chris- 
tian took the name “‘ Paul,’’ which signifies ‘‘ Little.’’ 
He wanted to be known as the “‘ Little One’’ in Christ's 
service,—‘‘the least of the apestles’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 9); 
‘*less than the least of all saints’’ (Eph. 3 : 8). 


-— 


What is the Sunday-school ? Is it an 
institution, or agency,” distinct from 
the church, or is it a department of 
the church? These are questions which seem to be in 
the minds of many who call themselves members of the 
church, or members of the Sunday-school, yet who are 
not quite sure of the proper answers to the questions, 
Letters of inquiry on the subject are frequently received 
from one quarter or another. An lowa subscriber, re- 
ferring to the subject, says : 


Claims of 
the Sunday-school 


Iam asked to lead the discussion, in a Sunday-school conven- 
tion, on the ‘‘ Claims of the Sunday-schOol upon the-Church, and 
vice versa."' In what way may that topic be started so as to give 
the convention the best results ? 

From a Connecticut worker comes a request about 
another phase of the whole question. _ He asks : 


I write for the purpose of securing information relative to Sun- 
day-school support. Should a school be self-supporting; or should 
it be supported by the church? The members of our churchtake 
issue upon this subject. Some believe that the school should be 
self-supporting ; and others believe that it should be supported 
by the church, the collection going to missions or some other 
benevolent object. The result is that we have no settled plan 
either for Sunday-school stpport or for missionary contributions. 


One department of a church is the pulpit department ; 
that department includes the preacher and his preach- 
ing. Another department of the church is the Bible- 
teaching department; that department includes the 
Sunday-school with its workers. Another department 
of the church is the department of sacred music as a 
means of worship; that department includes choir, 
chorister, and organist. Then there are other depart- 
ments, such as active work among the members, or for 
outsiders. All these departments are departments of 
the church, under the general lead and oversight of the 
minister or pastor. It is a great mistake, and a sad one, 
to look at the Sunday-school and the church as two dif- 
ferent institutions, when one is simply a portion of the 
other. To talk about the claims of the Sunday-school 
on the church, ‘and vice versa,’’ is as absurd as to 
talk about the claims of the backbone upon the man, or 
the heart upon the man, or the lungs upon the man. 
There might be some reason in talking about the claims 
of the heart upon the stomach, or about the claims of 
the pulpit upon the Sunday-school, or upon the choir, or 
upon the prayer-meeting ; but there is no reason to dis- 
cuss the claifms of any one part upon the whole which 
includes that part, When this truth is seen as it is, the 
question of Sunday-school support, and of Sunday-school 
expenses, settles itself. A common fund ought to sup- 
ply the means for supporting the pulpit, the Sunday- 
school, the choir, and the prayer-meeting. It would be 
just as fair to ask the organist and singers in the choir 
to raise the money for their own support, as to ask the 
Sunday-school superintendent and ,teachers to raise the 
money for their necessary expenses. It is important 
that the children and youth in the Sunday-school be 
trained to bear a share in the necessary expenses of the 
whole church organization (which includes the Sunday- 
school) ; but they must also be trained to a part in mis- 
sionary giving, and im the aid of other good causes. The 
expenses of the family table ought to be paid for out 
of the common fund. It would hardly be a loving, 
united family where the family table included provision 
for the elders (who claimed to be the family), but where 
the younger children had nothing to eat unless they 
paid for it out of a separate fund. “3 
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I Never Knew 
By Anna Temple 


NEVER knew how very far from home 
My wandering feet had strayed, 
Until I saw 
The wounds my Shepherd bore,— 
Wounds which his thorny search for me had made. 


I never knew within that sheltered home 
How good it was to be, 

Till, tired out 

With wandering and doubt, 
Back to his fold my Shepherd carried me. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Great Educators: Herbart 
By Professor Nicholas Murray Butler 


[Editor's Note.—This is the first of a series of articles that will 
take up the lives and work of some of the greatest educators of 
modern times. Pestalozzi, Frebel, Roger Ascham, and Come- 
nius, are among those who will be the subjects of subsequent 
articles ] 


URING the nineteenth century three important and 
stimulating influences have reached the teachers 
of the United States from Germany and German Switzer- 
land. From Pestalozzi came a new appreciation of the 
dignity and worth of elementary education, a new re- 
spect and enthusiasm for childhood, and an insight into 
the value of natural objects as educational instruments 
in early life. From Froebel came a profound and in- 
spiring philosophy of life, and that deepest and subtlest 
of all educational forms, the kindergarten. From Her- 
bart has come new emphasis upon character-building 
and new light upon its processes, an insistence on the 
interdependence of instruction and training, and a 
philosophical view of the essential unity of all school 
work,— doctrines that are now animating a large 
body of thoughtful and earnest American students 
and teachers, e 

Johann Friedrich Herbart sprang from a Thuringian 
family, and was born at Oldenburg on May 4, 1776. 
His early education was shaped, in large measure, by 
his mother,—a woman of high intelligence and great 
force of character. When little more than twelve years 
of age, Herbart entered the Oldenburg Latin school as a 
pupil. Physics and philosophy were his favorite studies, 
the latter subject being presented to him in the formulas 
of Wolff, who was, to all intents and purposes, at that 
time, the ‘‘ official philosopher’’ of Germany. But he 
also came to know the writings and the thought of the 
great Kant. The young man was expected by his 
parents to make the law his profession, but even at this 
early age his preference for philosophy, and his skill in 
it, were very marked. 

In 1794 Herbart entered the University of Jena. 
Here the new teachings of Kant had been more cordially 
welcomed than at any other academic center, and not 
far away was Weimar, made by Goethe and Schiller and 
their friends the chief seat of German culture. The 
whole atmosphere of the university was charged with 
new, broadening, and uplifting forces, all of which had 
their effect upon the young student. In the same year 
the splendid and magnetic Fichte became professor of 
philosophy at Jena, in succession. to Reinhold, and this 
fact seems to have determined Herbart’s choice of phi- 
losophy as a career instead of the law. Space will not 
permit the following out here of Herbart's most in- 
teresting and instructive intellectual development. His 
residence at Jena was very fruitful, and when he left the 
university in 1797 to become private tutor in a Swiss 
family, his mind was fully awake and well furnished 
with ideas and philosophical points of view. 

Herbart was already profoundly interested in educa- 
tion, especially on its ethical side, and he was searching 
actively for a sound psychological and philosophical 
basis for it. The next powerful influence that reached 
him was that of Pestalozzi. In 1799 the two men met, 
and the impression made upon Herbart by the philan- 
thropist-teacher is described by his biographers as both 
deep and lasting. The ideas of Pestalozzi soon found a 


ie 
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place in the scheme of Herbart’s thought, and the phi- 
losopher strengthened them with many elements that 
could not be contributed by the less scientific mind and 
temper of the Swiss schoolmaster. 

After two years (1800-1802) spent in Bremen in study 
and writing, Herbart passed.to Géttingen, and began 
the work of university teaching for which he had care- 
fully prepared himself. His lectures dealt at first with 
education and practical philosophy, or ethics in a broad 
sense ; but later he widened his instruction so as to 
include more of the philosophical subjects. So great 
was his success that his lecture-room became the chief 
center of the university's intellectual activity. The 
foundation for his main works was laid at this time. 
These were the Aligemeine Piidagogik (1806), Praktische 
Philosophie (1808), Psychologie (1814), and Adlgemeine 
Metaphystk (1828-29). 

After having declined a call to Heidelberg in 1805, 
Herbart accepted a similar invitation to Kénigsberg, to 
the chair of philosophy made famous by Kant, in 1809. 
He remained there during the greater portion of his 
mature years. After Hegel's death in 1831, Herbart 
hoped to be asked to succeed him, but was disappointed. 
In 1833 he returned to his old university at Géttingen, 
and died there in 1841, when sixty-five years of age. 

This is not the place to pass in review the philosophical 
doctrines of this imposing personality. He represented, 
in part at least, a reaction against-the great forward 
movement in modern thought that was begun by Kant, 
and which was carried forward in successive stages by the 
genius of Fichte, of Schelling, and of Hegel. Herbart 
accepts the metaphysical method ‘of finding a basis for 
knowledge, but he rejects both monism and idealism. 
He holds fast to the belief in a plurality of first princi- 
ples, as well as to a realism which professes ability to 
arrive at things-in-themselves as something whoily inde- 
pendent of thought. Psychology is under great obliga- 
tions to Herbart, not so much for the specific doctrines 
that he taught,—for many of them are untenable, —but 
for the spirit in which he approached its problems, and 
for the broad way in which he handled them. Ribot 
claims for Herbart the honor of being the founder of 
scientific psychology in Germany. 

But whatever place history may finally accord to Her- 
bart in philosophy and in psychology, it is in the field 
of education that he will be longest remembered.as a 
stimulating and uplifting force. For him education is 
not an incident, but the moral link between the indi- 
vidual and the race. No labor is too great to be spent 
upon it, and no study too severe. Education is identi- 
cal with character-growth. This growth can only be 
assisted by the school, if its processes understand and 
respect the powers and limitations of each individual 
pupil. To be effective, and to contribute to character- 
building, instruction must start from and with the knowl- 
edge that the child already possesses. His new knowl- 
edge must be related to what he previously knew, and 
must be assimilated by it ; that is, new perceptions must 
be apperceived. This is the so-called doctrine of apper- 
ception. It is called by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen 

‘« connectedness in teaching.’’ 

The subject-matter of instruction must not be thrown 
together haphazard, but carefully selected according to 
(1) the capacity of the child to receive it, (2) the inter- 
relation of its various parts or topics, and (3) the devel- 
opment of culture or civilization in the history of the 
race. The second of these considerations gives rise to 
the various theories concerning the correlation and con- 
centration of studies, while the third, insisting that the 
presentation of ideas to the child must follow the order 
of their appearance in the history of the race, is known 
as the Culture-Epoch theory. Apperception, Correlation, 
or Concentration of studies, and the theory of Culture- 
Epochs, are, in part, drawn directly from Herbart, and 
in part are the work of his disciples developing and ap- 
plying the teachings of their master. 

The development and use of interest, resulting in will- 
work and action, are characteristic features of Herbart's 
educational principles. Interest is used in a high and 
broad sense, and is to be many-sided enough to include 
the speculative, the esthetic, the sympathetic, the social, 
and the religious interests. It is easy to abuse this doc- 
trine of interest, and to use it as a defense of flabby and 
superficial teaching, but it was not so intended, and it 
need not be so used. It is perfectly compatible with 
the emphasis that all true education must lay upon the 
Categorical Imperative, the Ought, the law of duty. The 
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proper use of the doctrine of interest humanizes in- 
struction, and makes it real. 


moral growth, by making it natural. it broadens mind — 


and character by giving them many points of contact 7 


with reality. cS 

Such are, in brief, the principal stones in the founda. 
tion of the Herbartian educational structure. No teacher ~ 
can afford to remain ignorant of them, and no teacher 
need take them blindly or without criticism into his own 
work. Put some knowledge of Herbart, his teachings, 
and his influence, is part of the necessary equipment of 
every competent teacher. 

The study of Herbart and Herbartianism may best be 
begun by President De Garmo's ‘‘ Herbart and the Her- 
bartians *’ (Charles Scribner's Sons), and Ufer’s ‘« Intro- 
duction to the Pedagogy of Herbart’’ (D. C. Heath & 
Co. ). 


Columbia University, New York. 
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What is Spirituality ? 
By John Bascom, D.D., LL.D. 


sé 


HAT is spirituality ?"’ was an inquiry recently 

given as a prayer-meeting topic in one of our 
religious handbooks, This is one of those questions 
which we can all answer, and none of us exhaust. Our 
definition, like James's definition of religion, will only 
lift one or another of its attributes into the light. 

Spirituality is a kind of life ; and life, especially in its 
higher forms, is so complex a thing, has so many and 
such close relations of dependence, as to escape complete 
statement. In classifying living things, we distinguish 
them from each other by some peculiar characteristics, 
but these differences by no means mark the full force of 
the life to which they belong. The living thing is in 
harmony throughout. All parts are essential. The 
points at which it agrees with other forms of life are as 
much its own as are those in which it disagrees with 
them. A true understanding of it means a perception 
of the ways in which its various organs unite in securs 
ing a self-consistent and enjoyable form of existence, 
We speak of a type of life, meaning one among the 
various ways in which a self-consistent, self-centered, 
living thing expresses itself. The type embraces all the 
parts and relations of which it is made up. 

As spirituality is the highest type of life, it is corre- 
spondingly comprehensive and complex. We in tum 
distinguish it by some of its characteristics, more or less 
forgetful that these attributes are only a portion of a per- 
fect group. 

The rituaiist has found certain rites aidful in elevating 
the thoughts, and in bringing with them feelings of their 
own order. He cOmiés to regard the observance of these 
rites, unessential as they may be, as a peculiar and pre- 
eminent expression of spirituality. Such he may find 
them to be in his own experience, yet even in that ex- 
perience they can in no way be the substance of spiritu- 
ality. The moment they are felt to be this, they cease 
even to be a means to it. 

The dogmatist attaches the utmost moment to certain 
beliefs, —beliefs which outline for him the chief princi- 
ples of the invisible world, These are to him leading 
indices of religion, and a religious life involves their 
clear statement and earnest defense. Such systems of 
doctrine may be, and have very often been, the frame- 
work of a spiritual life ; but they are not the ¢ery life 
itself, nor do they necessarily secure it. The vine that 
clambers over the frame, and covers it with its blossoms, 
however dependent it may be on this support, is not the 
trellis, but something very transcendent in reference to 
it. If the doctrine is enforced asa doctrine, w th a sim- 
ple belief in its correctness, the enforcement is dogma- 
tism. It may be devout, but is not necessarily spiritual 
If it is urged carelessly, without growing conviction, as 
an expression of fellowship with a certain resigious sect, 
it becomes cant. If it is supported and enforced by 
feelings that are’ conventional rather than vital, it be- 
comes unction. In no case is jt the substance of spir- 
ituality,—a life hidden with Christ in God. 

The pietist believes that certain feelings are insepara- 
ble from spirituality. He entertains and cultivates these 
feelings as the most manifest and comforting products of 
a spiritual life. 

In doing this, he may separate them, in part, from 
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neous products. He is like the horticulturist, who aims, 
not at a sturdy development of a given plant, but at in- 
creasing the size of one of its organs ; as, for example, 
its blossoms. He makes these the exclusive objects of 
attention. Now, however near the pietist may approach 
Spirituality, he does not attain unto it as a complete, 
robust type of life. He cherishes an intensity of feeling 
/ which it is difficult to maintain, and which finds no 
direct and adequate expression in the daily duties 
of life. 

Spirituality is a life, physical, intellectual, social, 
which has come under the complete guidance and gov- 
erninent of. impulses which arise from our relation to 
God, the center of the spiritual world, and to our fellow- 
_men associated with us as citizens of that world. Itisa 

life with a large circumference and a firm center. It is 
fed from all sides, and responds to all incentives. It 
_ gathers in as carefully and successfully the physical con- 
ditions of lifé as the spiritual ones, the intellectual ones 
as the social ones, the active ones as the emotional ones, 


+ and combines them all in a thoroughly natural and self- 


“sustaining product. Nothing so masters the world as 
life, and the measure of this mastery is the measure of 
life. No life is so masterful as the spiritual life. 

The theologian sometimes says that conversion stands 
for a supreme purpose, by which the spirit devotes itself 
to righteousness. There is not much objection to this 
Statement, except that it makes the higher life a little 
too completely conscious and voluntary. It does not 
fully appreciate how life moves on its own errands in its 
own ways, obscurely as well as clearly, in the depth of 
the stream as well as on the sparkling surface. The 
perfected spiritual life has a mastery of life through the 
_ will and beyond the will. It possesses itself of the visi- 
ble world in all its wealth of ministration, and it does it by 
means of an invisible world, whose laws and incentives 
are turning all things into the kingdom of heaven. 

The higher impulse rules in and with and over the 
lower impulses which accompany it, which are material 
in its hand, which sustain it. Spirituality is not a dis- 


_ embodied life, but one thoroughly embodied, in full 
play under events that seem both to cherish it and to 


_ thwart it, and are all equally ruled by it. 

Christ says that the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, until all was leavened. Spirituality is spiritual 
truth, hidden in thought, feeling, and action, slowly 
finding expression in physical, social, and intellectual 

relations, until all respond to it, and are ruled by it. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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The Moral of Three Incidents 
By Kate M. Hunt 


OME years ago, a widow in very reduced cir- 
cumstances decided to move from her country 
home to the city of L——g, Virginia, and open a bcard- 
img-house. She had lived in this city before as a 
wealthy young girl, and had many acquaintances and 
relatives there. A Jewish merchant, whom she scarcely 
knew at all, but whe had risen to the highest round of 
’ the mercantile ladder, immediately sent several of his 
Clerks to board with her, and, whenever he could in any 
way do anything for her, it was quietly, and, as it 
seemed, gladly done. 
At length she asked him. ‘‘ Why is it that you are 
» always so kind, Mr. G , to me and mine? I haven't 
an old friend or a relative here who has shown me the 


His reply was: ‘‘Madam, I am simply returning 
Kindness. Your husband lived here some years ago. I 
‘was born and raised in this city. I have been identified 
with the interests of its citizens, have fought as a Vir- 
» ginian in the Confederacy, but in all my life the only 


Gentile that ever seemed to think my soul worth saving 


Was your husband. I could not give up the faith of my 
fathers, and I do not believe I shall be lost, madam ; 
but he pleaded with me in the tenderest way to adopt his 
feligion, and | could See and feel that he was in earnest, 
and that, believing as he did, he desired to save my 
soul, and that he felt a deep interest in me. That is 
why I have felt an interest in his family, and tried to 
help them. But, Mrs. H » unless this Christian 
_ - feligion i is a sham, and its professors do not believe in it 
~ themselves, why is it that I have grown to be forty-five 


years old, and only one Christian thas ever tried to con- 
vince me I was wrong ?"’ 

What snewer conld be given to sugll &. question ? 

A few years after this, a son of this lady induced a 
young Jew who was in the same business house with 
him to attend church one Sunday, and hear a very noted 
minister who was to preach. ‘‘ The sermon was a grand 
one,’’ could be heard on all sides as the congregation 
filed out ; but the young man returned to his home, and 
said, ‘‘O mother! that young Jew says he will never 
again darken the doors of a Christian church. And I 
can't blame him. Dr. B—— held the Jew up to con- 
tempt and scorn, pictured him with his very worst char- 
acteristics. Oh, it was a hard, bitter thing for a Jew to 
hear! I felt so sorry for him that I whispered, ‘I beg 
your pardon ; I had no idea of this. I assure you it is 
very unusual, and I will leave with you, if you wish.’ 
‘Oh, no!’ he replied, with a hard glitter in his eye, 
‘let me hear him out ; besides, I would not disturb a 
‘*sacred service’’ by moving now.’ After the service I 
tried to apologize for the sermon, but he just said, 
‘Don’t refer to it again, please, it wasn't your fault ; 
but it is my first and last experience in a Christian 
church, I assure you.’ ’’ 

These two incidents having occurred within my own 
knowledge, I am led to wonder what effort is being made 
by those who are sincere followers of the Master to 
restore again his lost sheep to the fold. Are there any 
of the Jewish faith with whom we come in contact, or 
might come in contact, whom we -have never made any 
effort to convert? Will it be said to us in that great day 
that is coming, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto me"’ ? 
Will their blood be required of us ? 

One more incident connected with the gentleman who 
had tried to convert the Jewish merchant. His life was 
drawing to a close, its sands were ebbing fast- A 
young daughter sat by him fanning his fevered brow. 
In his delirium he turned to her, and feebly gasped out 
the words, ‘‘ My—child.’’ ‘Yes, father.’" ‘‘ How— 
many—souls—'’ (a long pause) ‘“‘ how many—names— 
on your list—for—Jesus?’’ And-then the tired eyes 
closed. 

May that question ring out to each child of God, a 
reminder of our Lord's ‘‘ Lovest thou me? feed my 
sheep.'' And, while we endeavor to gather all into the 
fold,—the ones bound to us by: blood ties, the friends 
with whom we have daily intercourse, the servants in 
our employ, the prisoners in their cells, the outcasts to 
be found in every community,—let us not neglect the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, but help to hasten the 
day when they, to whom we owe so much,’shall come 
back to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, and 
with us crown him Lord of all. 


Marion, Va. 
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Concerning Words for the Child 
Reader 


By Stephen Cahoone 


URING the past fifteen years, I have read to our 
large family of children, as they have grown up 
in the home, many stories published in magazines and 
weekly papers, all designed for those of tender years. 
Many of these stories were written by well-known authors, 
who are always entertaining, and others by writers not 
so familiar ; but in very many instances there has been 
great difficulty in reading them to children, owing to the 
formidable length and unfamiliarity of many of the 
words in use. To read such a story, filled with big words, 
to juveniles, so that they can understand it, one is obliged 
either to explain the hard words, or even to translate 
them, as he proceeds, into more intelligible language. 
Either of these processes is more or less unpleasant ; the 
former interferes with the story, the latter involves an 
effort, which, although it may be indirectly beneficial as 
a mental process, is not at‘all agreeable, especially if the 
reader has not the gift of readily turning the hard words 
into language which the little folks can easily understand ; 
for he has to use the proper synonym at a glance as his 
eye scans the sentences. 

I have often thought, after reading aloud such a story, 
that a protest ought to be entered against this crror, but 
it has always seemed too trivial a matter to notice, and so 
I have endured the affliction, hoping that somc one else 


would be moved to express my feelings in a proper way _ 
through the press. But recently, on reading a story to 
one of my younger children, this use of formidable words 

was so marked that the ‘last straw'’ seemed to have - 
come, and the time to have arrived when something 

should be done about it. The story was in one of our 

leading ‘‘ religious weeklies’’ {not The Sunday School 

Times, however), was designed for young people, was 

well written, interesting, and instructive, but, oh, the 

hard and big words it contained ! Here is a partial list 

of them : 

‘‘Orthographical, recreant, perturbed, malice afore- 
thought, misdemeanor, depredating, insinuation, sobri- 
quets, laconic, obvious peculiarity, ostensible, superficial, 
functionary, minimum, preliminary, averred, strategies, 
(juncture, an interruption quite unforeseen occurred) 
vicissitudes, canons of prophecy, denominated, incom- 
prehensible.*’ 

Now, dear writer, who may be intending to give the 
children a treat in your next story, spare the hard, the 
big, the unfamiliar words; and so spare the one who may 
read your story aloud to the young folks, and spare them 
also a too frequent resort to a big dictionary, and per- 
haps, also, some excusable impatience at their failure to 
understand readily the meaning of the writer. 

The English language is copious enough to furnish a 
choice of words, and when you write for children use 
the simple and to them familiar ones, reserving the 
others for your communications to children of a larger 
growth. 


Plainfield, N. j. 
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Herbert’s Columbian Half-dollar 
By Lillie B. Day 


























OW do you think that looks, Clara? Hold your 
glass around a little, so I can see too,"" ss 

Herbert and Clara Jenning, ‘a boy of ten years pos" a 
girl of eight, stood within the door of a tiny barn deeply : 
interested in the proper placing of a Columbian half- 
dollar upon the boy's jacket. The coin had been per- 
forated, and hung by a bit of narrow ribbon, and Her-_ 
bert held it first in one place and then in another, against 
the side of his jacket, while Clara looked critically at 
the effect. She also held a little round mirror in her 
hand only large enough to reflect a small part of Her- 
bert’s person at a time. 

‘«] don’t know, Herbert, it's rather big, but I think it 
looks all right. Mama said it is very in-el-e-gant to over- 
load one’s self with jewelry ; but a silver half-dollar isn’t 
jewelry,—is it ?”’ 

‘«No, it isn’t ; it's money. I haven't got on much 
jewelry, —onlya brownie pin and a silver horseshoe pin, 
and the pin mama gave me for my birthday, and the 
charm with the view inside that Uncle Jack brought me 
from Chicago.”’ 

‘«] think you look sweet, Herbert.’’ 

‘* You look pretty too, Clara, and you're more dressed 
up thanI am. You've got on three stick-pins and your 
turquoise ring, and a blue sash ribbon, and your best 
dress."’ 

‘* Why, of course, we are not invited out to tea very 
often, mama says, and we must look as nice as we can ; 
but she didn’t put in the pins, I did that. Wasn't it 
good of Mrs. Nelson to ask us over there this afternoon ? 
She's going to have the children from the Fleming 
ranch too. There'll be fifteen of us, and we haven't been 
to a party since we lived in Denver."’ 

‘No, but Pasadena’s lots beter than Denver. 
There are trees here, and there are not any fences, and— 
there, isn’t that better, higher up?’’ And Herbert 
placed the Columbian half-dollar almost on his aos 
and held it in place by the brownie pin. 

«Yes, that's just in the right place, it shows more,’’ 
answered Clara. ‘‘I wish we could go im the house and 
see all of us altogether in mama's glass, —dén't you ?’’ 

««We'd better not. She kissed us good-by once, and 
told us to hurry along or we should be late, and perhaps 
she wouldn’t like the way we look now."’ 
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“No, 
is very quiet in her taste. 
a bit noisy in anything.” 

As the children talked they hastened along the road. 
In front of them rose dark blue mountains with snowy 

the air was warm and fragrant with perfume, the 
vivid colors of the blue sky and green turf were softened 
by the golden glow of the afternoon sun. 

‘« Isn't Pasadena lovely?’’ exclaimed Clara. ‘It’s all 
blue and green and white and gold. I wonder why mama 
likes us to be dressed in brown and gray and black.”’ 

«She wants us to have beautiful characters, I guess, 
and not to be looked at much,"' answered Herbert with 
the wisdom of his ten years. ‘‘She says people will 
like us for what we do, and not for what we wear. I 
shouldn’ t want mama to be like Joe’ s wife, —should you ?”’ 

«And wear big gold earrings, and a silver thing on 
her head, and a big purple ring on her hand. No, in- 
deed! She says bad words, too, and smokes cigarettes 
sometimes, but she’s a Mexican, and hasn't been 
brought up well, Oh! here we are, Herbert, here's Mrs. 
Nelson’s house. You go in first."’ 

As the children hesitated, Mrs. Nelson rose from her 
seat on the piazza, and came forward to meet them. 

«Why, little man !'’ she exclaimed pleasantly, after 
greeting the children, ‘‘ you're finely decorated."’ 

The color rose in Herbert's face. He liked to wear 
bright things, but he did not wish them remarked ; how- 
ever, he said nothing, and he and Clara followed Mrs. 
Nelson into the house, where they were introduced to a 
number of children. In ashort time ‘they were all ac- 
quainted, and were ready to play games out on the lawn. 
They were in the midst of ‘‘Drop the Handkerchief "’ 
when some called, ‘‘ Whose turn is it to go in the mid- 
dle ?’’ 

‘« His !"’ shouted the others, ‘‘ the boy's with the silver 
half-dollar !'’ ‘*Go in, Columbia!’'’ and some one 
pushed Herbert into the ring. 

As he stood there he caught the words, ‘‘Oh, isn’t he 
swell!’’ ‘«His father owns a mint!’’ ‘Lend us a 
scarf-pin, young fellow !"’ 

It was only good-natured teasing, not half so bad for 
Herbert as it was for the boy with red hair, and for the 
fat one who were both called by funny nicknames all 
the time, but Herbert's sensitive feelings were hurt, and, 
as soon as he could, he withdrew from the children, and 
went off by himself into the library. As he stood by 
the window he overheard a lady on the piazza ask Mrs. 
Nelson : ‘‘ Whose children are those, the little girl with 
three stick-pins and the boy with the Columbian half- 
dollar ?’’ 

‘«Those two? They are Mrs. Jenning’s little boy and 
girl, and they are the dearest children ; but it is very 
amusing to see the display of jewelry, —isn’t it?'’ 

In a minute Herbert slipped the Columbian coin into 
his trousers pocket, and hid the brownie pin under the 
collar of his jacket. The Chicago charm and the silver 
horseshoe disappeared too. 


I don’t, but I heard Aunt Kate say that mama 
I think she is too, she isn’t 


“I'll go back to the others now, and make myself 
agreeable. Mama said we must be as nice as we could, 
and I don’t like people to sulk.’’ 

The rest of the afternoon and the tea passed off mer- 
rily, and no one seemed to notice the disappearance of 
the Columbian half-dollar. _ Herbert only laughed when 
the boys called him ‘‘ Miss Jenny.’’ That was such an 
old joke, for it had been his father’s nickname years 
before. 

On the way home the children talked about the party. 

‘*Did you have a good time, Clara?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘*Well, yes, part of the time. I didn’t like it when 
the boys made fun of you, Herbert. They called me 
‘pincushion’ too. They're all hidden away under my 
sash. Where's your half-dollar, Herbert ?’’ 

‘« Here in my pocket, and the charm is there too."’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

‘‘Mama knows most everything,—doesn’t she?'’ 
sighed Clara, at last. ‘‘I wonder when we shall !’’ 

«When we get grown up, of course,"’ answered Her- 
bert. «I guess in-el-e-gant means the same as uncom- 
fortable,—don’t you? Let's puton all the things when we 
get home, and show mama just how we looked, —-shall 
we?"" 

‘Yes, let's. I suppose she will be sorry. Perhaps 
she will laugh at us a little too; but never mind, she 
wouldn't care if she didn’t love us."’ 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Published Easter Services 


O MUCH a matter of business has it becorne to 
publish new Sunday-school orders of service for 
special days,—particularly for Easter in the spring, 
Children's Day in the summer,’ Rallying, Harvest-Home, 
and Thanksgiving Days in the fall, and Christmas and 
New Year's in the winter,—that for the past few years 
these publications, with several of the leading Sunday- 
school supply-houses, have taken the form of the 
‘Concert Quarterly,"*,—a volume with four numbers 
corresponding to those seasons, Other publishers send 
out single exercises now and then. 

This year’s Easter exercises for the Sunday-school are 
good and usable. A few are excellent. The price of 
these is usually five cénts a copy, or four dollars a 
hundred. 

The Concert Quarterlies. —The Sunday-School Board 
of the Reformed Church (1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia) 
issues a seryice (pp. 16) by the secretary, the Rev. 
Rufus W. Miller, entitled ‘«‘ The Lord of Victory.’’ The 
music, by Adam Geibel, G. Froelich, L. E. Jones, and the 
Rev. G. A. Schwedes, is of a high order and worth learn- 
ing, though not very simple. There are eight songs, sev- 
eral responsive readings, and selected poems for recita- 
tions, —the primary department not being forgotten. 

** Easter Gladness,’’ by Burton H. Winslow (pp. 12. 
W. A. Wilde & Co.) is accompanied with a 
supplement (pp. 4) of recitations and suggestions. 
There are nine songs, five being new, with attractive 
music by R. H. Phippen. Responsive readings and 
recitations are arranged to illustrate ‘‘ Easter gladness 
for what Christ did, is doing, and will do.’’ 

Quartets and solos with choruses mostly make up 
Marion West's exercise, ‘‘ The Joyous Easter-Tide’’ (pp. 
16. Boston: H. D, Noyes & Co.), with new hymns by 
Mrs. R. N. Turner. Its close harmonies would need a 
good choir that could read music readily and lead the 
school with strength. One of the Scripture lessons pro- 
vides for responses by individual scholars. A six-page 
supplement of recitations and suggestions by the musical 
editor, J. E. Trowbridge, goes with the exercise. Noyes 
& Co. also publish ‘ Easter Messages '’ (pp. 16), —a pretty 
service for the primary and junior departments by Mrs. 
Otis Atwood,- with original words by Miss Julia H. 
Johnston, and music by Dr. Charles D. Underhill. 
There are two songs and seven exercises, one being a 
series of questions and answers on ‘‘ Easter’s Meaning.'’ 

J. H. Fillmore’s exercises arc generally noteworthy. 
‘* Easter Joy’’ (pp. 16. Cincinnati, O. : Fillmore Brothers) 
is no exception. There are eight new songs, with words 
by Palmer Hartsough. Mr. Fillmore’s melodies are 
bright and easy to catch. Recitations and suggestions 
for. decorations and methods are incorporated in the 
exercise instead of in a supplement, with the disadvan- 
tage that every scholar holding a copy knows just ‘what 
another scholar’s recitation or response is to be. There 
is a special song and exercise for the infant class. 

‘« Easter-Tide’’ (pp. 16. Chicago ;: Geo. F. Rosche & 
Co.) has the attractive feature of musical responses to read- 
ings from the Psalms, in addition to nine new carols by 
Ida L. Reed, with easy and pretty melodies by W. J. C. 
Thiel and G, F. Rosche. One is a ‘‘ motion song’’ for 
the primary department. Recitations and suggestions, 
as well as responses, are incorporated in the exercise. 

An exercise entitled ‘Redeemer Triumphant,’’ by 
J. E. Hall and J. Howard Entwisle (pp. 16. Philadel- 
phia : John J. Hood), has nine songs, of which one is a 
response by little children to a prayer ; another, a march- 
ing song, when four children appear for a special exer- 
cise ; one a primary song, and one a song in unison. 
The words are by Mr. Hall, Mrs. Harriet E. Jones, Bir- 
die Bell, and Minnie Dietrich. Responsive readings 
and recitations are included. In variety and general 
quality it is commendable. 

Words by Marian Froelich, music by Gideon Froelich, 
make up the program of Hull's Quarterly, «‘He Rose 
Triumphant"’ (pp. 16. New York: Asa Hull). The 
music is of a high order, some of the numbers being 
strong and full, others of marked delicacy and sweet- 
ness. Recitations and responses are included. 


~all through. 


The title of Charles H. Gabriel's Easter service is. 
‘‘Gethsemane"’ (a bi-monthly. pp. 16. Dayton, 0, 
Lorenz & Co.). Eight of the ten songs are new, with © 


melodies by Mr. Gabriel, and words chiefly by Ida Scott — 


Taylor and Charlotté G. Homer, with responses and 


recitations included in the body of the exercise, An ~ 


acrostic in verse, ‘‘ Jesus is Risen,’’ written by Mr 
Gabriel, provides for-an exercise with a cross and Easter 
lilies. . The melodies are easy and good, but not striking. 

Single Exercises,—Besides the concert quarterlies, 
specimens of which have been noticed above, there are 
several exercises not belonging to any series. ‘‘ The 
Prince of Life'’ (pp. 16. Cincinnati O.,: The John 
Church Co.) is a fairly good exercise, containing six 
songs, the melodies by J. R. Murray, the words by Ellen 
Knight Bradford, Linnie Hawley. Drake, Sarah L. Ar 
nold, and others, with responses, an Easter acrostic, 
recitations, and suggestions. 

The Rev. Robert Lowry’s exercise, ‘‘ Ever Liveth” 
(pp. 16. New York ; Ward & Drummond), has excellent 
music, and is well adapted for a Sunday-school with the 


aid of a church choir, and even without it. Of ten songs — 


nine are choruses, one being a Gloria. Mr. Lowry has 
composed all the melodies save one old hymn, and in 
six instances the words, Other writers are Robert M. 
Offord, Robert L. Fletcher, and F. E. Snow. Respons 
sive Scripture readings are interspersed. The exercise 
is dignified and varied, and could be used in a church 
service as well as in Sunday-school. 
rate exercises for departments or individuals. 

‘* Wonderful Love"’ (pp. 16. Baltimore: The Emma 
Pitt Publishing Co.) has much variety and beauty in its 
nine songs, and is likely to give satisfaction, as Emma 
Pitt's exercises generally do, The cornet may be used 
Melody. composers are H. W. Porter, 
D. B. Towner, and W. G. Fischer. 

Words and music of ‘‘Glad Easter’’ (pp. 12. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) are by Edwin L. Gurney. There are. 
responses, recitations, and six songs, simple, new, and 
bright, including a primary song and an offertory. 

Eaton & Mains, New York, publish an Easter mis- 
sionary service, ‘‘ The Stone Rolled Away,’’ by Stephen 


- 


by mail), with a Gloria and five songs, not new, but 
good, a responsive exercise on giving, and recitations, 


V. R. Ford (pp. 8, closely printed. $1.25 per hundred, © 


one being a ‘‘ Recitation with Emblems’’ on the ‘‘ Cross 
and Crown.’’ The denominational houses often prepare 
such exercises for what is practically free distribution, in 
order to encourage offerings. The quality is not always 
high, but they frequently serve the purpose. 


Cra 


Many superintendents of Sunday- 
schools not accustomed to a liturgy 
tay be interested in seeing a typical 
Easter order of service arraaged for a Protestant Episco-. 
pal Sunday-school. George C. Thomas, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school of the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, Philadelphia, outlines below the Sunday-school 
service prepared. for next Easter evening, and gives these 
words of explanation : ‘‘ As our church has a regularly 
appointed service for Easter, and as we endeavor to 
instruct our scholars, as far as possible, in the services 
and worship of the church, we simply have our regular 
Evening Prayer, with additional hymns, so as to accom- 
modate the addresses that may be delivered, and the 
presentation of the offerings. As we now have a vested 
choir in the church, largely composed of menjbet$ of 
the Sunday-school, the usual processional and reces- 
sional hymns will be used, and, after the scholars are 
seated in the church, the following will be the order, all 
the hymns being,.taken from ous church hymnal, The 
memorial offering is made annually at Easter in memory 


An Episcopal Easter 
Service 


of teachers and scholars whe have passed away, and the — 


amount is used in some way in establishing memorials 
in the church. Four stained-glass windows have been 
thus placed, and recently the chancel was tiled and 
wainscoted from this fund, which still has a balance 
in-it.”’ 

Processional hymn : 

“Christ the Lord is risen again, 
Christ hath Broken every chain." 

Opening sentences : Lord's Prayer and Versicles, etc. 

Psalter appointed for the day : Psalms 113, 114, and 118, 

First lesson, from the Old Testament (Exod. 15 : 1-22). 


Canticle : Bonum est Confiteri,—‘' It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord."’ 


There are no sepas — 
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_ in this Bible word ‘‘ perfect.’’ 
. the commands to reach perfection, or to press toward 


- in the minds of simple-hearted believers. 


Pt 


«If thou wouldest be perfect, go, sell that thou hast, 


and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 


in heaven ; and come, follow me,’’ he clearly meant, 
‘*if thou wouldest complete thy work of preparation, 
if thou wouldest be thorough in this thing.’’ And 
when James says that the man who can control his 
tongue ‘‘ is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole 
body also,’’ he evidently uses the word ‘‘ perfect ’’ 
as meaning ‘‘ thorough,’’ ‘‘entire,’’ ‘‘ complete.’’ 
Thus in the New Testament as in the Old. 
An examination of the context of the command 
to “be perfect,’’ in the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,’’ 
will show to any careful reader that it is impartiality, 
.or freedom from the imperfectness of a one-sided 
view of truth or duty, rather than sin/essness, that is 
“enjoined by Jesus. He is speaking of the common 
way of loving your friends and hating your enemies. 
“Ye have heard that it was said,’’ he says, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine 


- enemy : but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and 


pray for them that persecute you ; that ye may be 
sons of your Father which is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if 
ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? 
do not even the publicans the same? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than 
others? do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye 


- therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father 


is perfect.’’ 

It is one-sitledness that is warned against. It is 
impartiality or entirety that is enjoined. It is whole- 
ness of vision, instead of a squint of the eye, that is 
commended. Gentiles and publicans and other sin- 
ners may be good to those whom they like, and be 


_unloving toward others; but the disciples of Jesus 


are to be loving toward all, as the Father of all is 
loving toward all. This is the plain command of 


_ Jesus in the words, ‘‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, 


as your heavenly Father is perfect.’’ He says prac- 


tically: ‘‘ Be impartial as your heavenly Father is 


impartial. Avoid one-sidedness. Let your love and 
fairness take in the entire sweep of the circle.’’ 
There are many Bible calls to holiness, to godli- 
ness, to purity of thought, but that idea is not found 
The supposing that 


it, is a command to a sinless life, is a mistake that 
has caused no little confusion and misunderstanding 
The 
conventional term ‘‘ perfection,’’ and the Bible 
term ‘‘perfection,’’ are two terms of very different 
meaning. 


>. NOTES ON 
There is peril and there is a possi- 
bility of gain in the possession of 
an attractive appearance and attrac- 
tive ways. Those who are favored in this line need to 
be careful in their use of what God has given them. 


A Western reader seems to think that there is peril of 
this sort in her region. She says : 


Danger of 
Attractiveness 


A certain pretty and ‘smart’ teacher in a certain Sunday- 


 gehool in the United States sometimes laughs so loudly in her 


class’ that eyes all over the school are drawn that way. One, 
commenting, said: ‘‘I wish The Sunday School Times would 
Speak to her,—treal loud, or she would not hear."’ 

A teacher who is pretty and is smart, and is inclined 
to such cheerfulness that she laughs aloud in class time, 
has evident possibilities of good in her. It doesn’t need 
The Sunday School Times to remind her of this. Why 
Should The Sunday School Times be asked to speak to 
her? She is likely to have those who want to talk with her. 
Or if, as a teacher, she disturbs other classes by her laugh- 
ter, her superintencent or one of hef neighbor teachers 
might speak to her on the subject gently and lovingly. 


But The Sunday School Times cannot tell her, either 
softly or loudly, that it is wrong to be pretty, or to be 
smart, or to be cheerful. As to the tone and effect of 
her laughter in Sunday-school, those who know her and 
her ways, and who are near her, are the persons to help 
her to a better course. There is no need of sending 
from the West to Philadelphia for a loving, considerate, 
and faithful helper in -her spiritual life and practical 
conduct. 
-— 


It is well that the Bible is written in 
Does God Repent ? 4, man language. Weshould get little 
good out of it if it were not. Yet there are difficulties in 
the way of understanding the Bible which grow out of 
the fact that it zs written in human language. When 
God wants us to know about himself, he has, for our 
sakes, to use human language. If we could understand 
the language of Heaven, God might speak of himself in 
terms that are accurate and‘ precise; but we cannot 
understand that language, hence he has to give us sug- 
gestions of ‘himself in words that are neither exact nor 
definitive as to things spiritual and infinite. How many 
troubles of mind there are as a result of this state of 
things ! Here comes a Kansas correspondent with his 
perplexity in this line : 

Some of our young people have been puzzled over Genesis 6:6, 
—‘' And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth,”’ 
etc. Does God repent of his acts ? 

The Bible says that God does repent (Gen. 6 : 6, 7 ; 
Exod. 32 : 14; Judg. 2 : 18; 1 Sam. 15 : 12, etc.); 
and the Bible says that God does not repent (Num. 
23-:19; Psa 110:4; Jer. 4:28; Ezek. 24 : 14, etc.). 
Both these things are true in the sense in which they are 
uttered, but neither of these things is to be taken as an 
exact and conclusive statement concerning God's nature 
and course, Each of these truths suggests the thought 
that, while God is ever the same in his loving spirit and 
purpose, he adapts himself to the weakness and way- 
wardness and changefulness of man. God so considers 
man as man that he bears himself as if he were chan- 
ging his mind when he recognizes the changes of man’s 
mind with reference to God. If we turn away from 
God, it seems as though God were turned away from us. 
If we turn again toward God, it seems as though God 
had turned back again toward us. Although God does 
not change, he seems to a changeable man as if he were 
very changeable. We ought to be glad that this is so. 
The Bible always means what it means, even though it 
doesn’t always mean just what it seems to say. 


— 


Asking questions is sometimes a sign 
of a simple desire to know the truth, 
sometimes it shows a wish to entrap 
an opponent. Questions of the latter sort are not always 
worth considering, but those of the other kind are 
always deserving of attention. A Missouri Sunday- 
school teacher comes with two questions of the sincere 
and honest sort. She asks : 


Questions 
about Paul 


Did Saul [af Tarsus] think he was doing right when he went 
from house to house, and had men and women. put in prison? 
Why was his name changed to Paul ? 

Paul says (Acts 26 : 9, 10): ‘I verily thought with 
myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazaretl{ And this I also did in 
Jerusalem : and I both shut up many of the saints in 
prisons, having received authority from the chief priests, 
and when they were put to death, I gave my vote against 
them."’ Referring to his course as a persecutor, Paul 
says(1 Tim. 1 : 13), ‘“‘I did it ignorantly in unbelief.’’ 
Why should we doubt Paul's word as to his own thoughts 
and motives? Jesus said to his disciples, while he was 
yet with them (John 16 : 2), ‘The hour cometh, that 
whosoever killeth you shall think that he offereth service 
unto God."" That “‘hour’’ or ‘‘time’’ seems to have 
come in the day of Saul of Tarsus. Sincerity gives us 
mo assurance of correctness. Men in our day have 
been sincere in thinking it right to buy and sell slaves, 
to distil and peddle rum, to run lotteries as a help to 
church building, and to put up church pews and sit- 
tings at public auction ; there are others who do not see 
how such persons could think they were right in so 
doing. Let-us have a care that we are not out of the 
way when we do what our consciences approve. Saul’s 
name was changed as a matter of course when he became 
a Christian. In primitive communities a man’s name is 


- 


always changed when he enters upon. ater 


f amy aia 
sort. The Bible record shows this to have been the case 


with men in the earlier ages. - ‘‘ Jacob,’ or the ‘* Sup- 
planter,’’ became ‘‘ Israel,’’ ‘‘ A Prince of God,’’ when 
he became a new man at Peniel. At the present time, 
when a convert in missionary lands is received as a 
Christian, he usually receives a ‘* Christian name.*’ <A 
sovereign of Great Britain choeses a name to rule in, on 
ascending the throne. A newly chosen Pope of Rome 
takes a new name on assuming office. This idea is 
practically universal with the human race. A missionary 
in Alaska tells of her boys and girls expecting, as a mat- 
ter of course, to receive a new name when they join the 
school as pupils. Saul of Tarsus on becoming “a Chris- 
tian took the name ‘‘ Paul,’’ which signifies ‘ Little.”’ 
He wanted to be known as the ‘ Little One”’ in Christ's 
service,—‘‘the least of the apostles’’ (1 Cor. 15 : 9); 
‘«less than the least of all saints’’ (Eph. 3 : 8). 


= 


What is the Sunday-school ? Is it an 

institution, or agency,” distinct from 

the church, or is it a department of 
the church? These are questions which seem to be in 
the minds of many who call themselves members of the 
church, or members of the Sunday-school, yet who are 
not quite sure of the proper answers to the questions, 
Letters of inquiry on the subject are frequently received 
from one quarter or another. An Iowa subscriber, re- 
ferring to the subject, says : 

I am asked to lead the discussion, in a Sunday-school conven- 
tion, on the ‘‘ Claims of the Sunday-school upon the-Church,: and 
vice versa."' In what way may that topic be started so as to give 
the convention the best results ? 

From a Connecticut worker comes a request about 
another phase of the whole question. _ He asks : 


I write for the purpose of securing information relative to Sun- 
day-school support. Should a school be self-supporting; or should 
it be supported by the church? The members of our church take 
issue upon this subject. Some believe that the school should be 
self-supporting ; and others believe that it should be supported 
by the church, the collection going to missions or some other 
benevolent object. The result is that we have no setiled plan 
either for Sunday-school support or for missionary contributions. 


One department of a church is the pulpit department ; 
that department includes the preacher and his preach- 
ing. Another department of the church is the Bible- 
teaching department; that department includes the 
Sunday-school with its workers. Another department 
of the church is the department of sacred music as a 
means of worship; that department includes choir, 
chorister, and organist. Then there are other depart- 
ments, such as active work among the members, or for 
outsiders. All these departments are departments of 
the church, under the general lead and oversight of the 
minister or pastor., It is a great mistake, and a sad one, 
to look at the Sunday-school and the church as two dif- 
ferent institutions, when one is simply a portion of the 
other. To talk about the claims of the Sunday-school 
on the church, ‘“*and vice versa,’’ is as absurd as to 
talk about the claims of the backbone upon the man, or 
the heart upon the man, or the lungs upon the man. 
There might be some reason in talking about the claims 
of the heart upon the stomach, or about the claims of 
the pulpit upon the Sunday-school, or upon the choir, or 
upon the prayer-meeting ; but there is no reason to dis- 
cuss the claifns of any one part upon the whole which 
includes that part, When this truth is seen as it is, the 
question of Sunday-school support, and of Sunday-school 
expenses, settles itself. A common fund ought to sup- 
ply the means for supporting the pulpit, the Sunday- 
school, the choir, and the prayer-meeting. It-would be 
just as fair to ask the organist and singers in the choir 
to raise the money for their own support, as to ask the 
Sunday-school superintendent and feachers to raise the 
money for their necessary expenses. It is important 
that the children and youth in the Sunday-school be 
trained to bear a share in the necessary expenses of the 
whole church organization (which includes the Sunday- 
school) ; but they must also be trained to a part in mis- 
sionary giving, and im the aid of other good causes. The 
expenses of the family table ought to be paid for out 
of the common fund. It would hardly be a loving, 
united family where the family table included provision 
for the elders (who claimed to be the family), but where 
the younger children had nothing to eat unless they 
paid for it out of a separate fund. y- 
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I Never Knew 


By Anna Temple 


NEVER knew how very far from home 
My wandering feet had strayed, 
Until I saw 
The wounds my Shepherd bore,— 
Wounds which his thorny search for me had made. 


I never knew within that sheltered home 
How good it was to be, 

Till, tired out 

With wandering and doubt, 
Back to his fold my Shepherd carried me. 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Great Educators: Herbart 


By Professor Nicholas Murray Butler 


[Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a series of articles that will 
take up the lives and work of some of the greatest educators of 
modern times. Pestalozzi, Frebel, Roger Ascham, and Come- 
nius, are among those who will be the subjects of subsequent 
articles] 


URING the nineteenth century three important and 
stimulating influences have reached the teachers 
of the United States from Germany and German Switzer- 
land. From Pestalozzi came a new appreciation of the 
dignity and worth of elementary education, a new re- 
spect and enthusiasm for childhood, and an insight into 
the value of natural objects as educational instruments 
in early life. From Froebel came a profound and in- 
spiring philosophy of life, and that deepest and subtlest 
of all educational forms, the kindergarten. From Her- 
bart has come new emphasis upon character-building 
and new light upon its processes, an insistence on the 
interdependence of instruction and training, and a 
philosophical view of the essential unity of all school 
work,— doctrines that are now animating a large 
body of thoughtful and earnest American students 
and teachers, ra 

Johann Friedrich Herbart sprang from a Thuringian 
family, and was born at Oldenburg on May 4, 1776. 
His early education was shaped, in large measure, by 
his mother,—a woman of high intelligence and great 
force of character. When little more than twelve years 
of age, Herbart entered the Oldenburg Latin school as a 
pupil. Physics and philosophy were his favorite studies, 
the latter subject being presented to him in the formulas 
of Wolff, who was, to all intents and purposes, at that 
time, the ‘‘ official philosopher’'’ of Germany. But he 
also came to know the writings and the thought of the 
great Kant. The young man was expected by his 
parents to make the law his profession, but even at this 
early age his preference for philosophy, and his skill in 
it, were very marked. 

In 1794 Herbart entered the University of Jena. 
Here the new teachings of Kant had been more cordially 
welcomed than at any other academic center, and not 
far away was Weimar, made by Goethe and Schiller and 
their friends the chief seat of German culture. The 
whole atmosphere of the university was charged with 
new, broadening, and uplifting forces, all of which had 
their effect upon the young student. In the same year 
the splendid and magnetic Fichte became professor of 
philosophy at Jena, in succession. to Reinhold, and this 
fact seems to have determined Herbart's choice of phi- 
losophy as a career instead of the law. Space will not 
permit the following out here of Herbart’s most in- 
teresting and instructive intellectual development. His 
residence at Jena was very fruitful, and when he left the 
university in 1797 to become private tutor in a Swiss 
family, his mind was fully awake and well furnished 
with ideas and philosophical points of view. 

Herbart was already profoundly interested in educa- 
tion, especially on its ethical side, and he was searching 
actively for a sound psychological and philosophical 
basis for it. The next powerful influence that reached 
him was that of Pestalozzi. In 1799 the two men met, 
and the impression made upon Herbart by the philan- 
thropist-teacher is described by his biographers as both 
deep and lasting. The ideas of Pestalozzi soon found a 
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place in the scheme of Herbart’s thought, and the phi- 
losopher strengthened them with many elements that 
could not be contributed by the less scientific mind and 
temper of the Swiss schoolmaster. 

After two years (1800-1802) spent in Bremen in study 
and writing, Herbart passed.to Géttingen, and began 
the work of university teaching for which he had care- 
fully prepared himself. His lectures dealt at first with 
education and practical philosophy, or ethics in a broad 
sense ; but later he widened his instruction so as to 
include more of the philosophical subjects. So great 
was his success that his lecture-room became the chief 
center of the university's intellectual activity. The 
foundation for his main works was laid at this time. 
These were the Al@/gemeine Piidagogik (1806), Praktische 
Philosophie (1808), Psychologie (1814), and Adgemeine 
Metaphystk (1828-29). 

After having declined a call to Heidelberg in 1805, 
Herbart accepted a similar invitation to Kénigsberg, to 
the chair of philosophy made famous by Kant, in 1809. 
He remained there during the greater portion of his 
mature years. After Hegel's death in 1831, Herbart 
hoped to be asked to succeed him, but was disappointed. 
In 1833 he returned to his old university at Gottingen, 
and died there in 1841, when sixty-five years of age. 

This is not the place to pass in review the philosophical 
doctrines of this imposing personality. He represented, 
in part at least, a reaction against-the great forward 
movement in modern thought that was begun by Kant, 
and which was carried forward in successive stages by the 
genius of Fichte, of Schelling, and of Hegel. Herbart 
accepts the metaphysical method ‘of finding a basis for 
knowledge, but he rejects both monism and idealism. 
He holds fast to the belief in a plurality of first princi- 
ples, as well as to a realism which professes ability to 
arrive at things-in-themselves as something wholly inde- 
pendent of thought. Psychology is under great obliga- 
tions to Herbart, not so much for the specific doctrines 
that he taught,—for many of them are untenable, —but 
for the spirit in which he approached its problems, and 
for the broad way in which he handled them. Ribot 
claims for Herbart the honor of being the founder of 
scientific psychology in Germany. 

But whatever place history may finally accord to Her- 
bart in philosophy and in psychology, it is in the field 
of education that he will be longest remembered as a 
stimulating and uplifting force. For him education is 
not an incident, but the moral link between the indi- 
vidual and the race. No labor is too great to be spent 
upon it, and no study too severe. Education is identi- 
cal with character-growth. This growth can only be 
assisted by the school, if its processes understand and 
respect the powers and limitations of each individual 
pupil. To be effective, and to contribute to character- 
building, instruction must start from and with the knowl- 
edge that the child already possesses. His new knowl- 
edge must be related to what he previously knew, and 
must be assimilated by it ; that is, new perceptions must 
be apperceived. ‘This is the so-called doctrine of apper- 
ception. It is called by Mr. H. Courthope Bowen 

‘* connectedness in teaching."’ 

The subject-matter of instruction must not be thrown 
together haphazard, but carefully selected according to 
(1) the capacity of the child to receive it, (2) the inter- 
relation of its various parts or topics, and (3) the devel- 
opment of culture or civilization in the history of the 
race. The second of these considerations gives rise to 
the various theories concerning the correlation and con- 
centration of studies, while the third, insisting that the 
presentation of ideas to the child must follow the order 
of their appearance in the history of the race, is known 
as the Culture-Epoch theory. Apperception, Correlation, 
or Concentration of studies, and the theory of Culture- 
Epochs, are, in part, drawn directly from Herbart, and 
in part are the work of his disciples developing and ap- 
plying the teachings of their master. 

The development and use of interest, resulting in will- 
work and action, are characteristic features of Herbart’s 
educational principles. Interest is used in a high and 
broad sense, and is to be many-sided enough to include 
the speculative, the esthetic, the sympathetic, the social, 
and the religious interests. It is easy to abuse this doc- 
trine of interest, and to use it as a defense of flabby and 
superficial teaching, but it was not so intended, and it 
need not be so used. It is perfectly compatible with 
the emphasis that all true education must lay upon the 
Categorical Imperative, the Ought, the law of duty. The 


~ 





proper use of the doctrine of interest humanizes in- — 
struction, and makes it real. It promotes mental and ~ 
moral growth, by making it natural. 
and character by giving them many points of contact 
with reality. : 

Such are, in brief, the principal stones in the founda- 
tion of the Herbartian educational structure. No teacher ~ 
can afford to remain ignorant of them, and no teacher 
need take them blindly or without criticism into his own 
work. Put some knowledge of Herbart, his teachings, 
and his influence, is part of the necessary equipment of 
every competent teacher. 

The study of Herbart and Herbartianism may best be 
begun by President De Garmo's ‘‘ Herbart and the Her- 
bartians '’ (Charles Scribner's Sons), and Ufer's ‘‘ Intro- 
duction to the Pedagogy of Herbart'’ (D. C, Heath & 
Co.). 


Columbia University, New York. 
Cr 
What is Spirituality ? 


By John Bascom, D.D., LL.D. 


ec 


HAT is spirituality ?’’ was an inquiry recently 

given as a prayer-meeting topic in one of ouf 
religious handbooks, This is one of those questions 
which we can all answer, and none of us exhaust. Our 
definition, like James's definition of religion, will only 
lift one or another of its attributes into the light. 

Spirituality is a kind of life ; and life, especially in its 
higher forms, is so complex a thing, has so many and 
such close relations of dependence, as to escape complete 
statement. In classifying living things, we distinguish 
them from each other by some peculiar characteristics, 
but these differences by no means mark the full force of 
the life to which they belong. The living thing is in 
harmony throughout. All parts are essential. The 
points at which it agrees with other forms of life are as 
much its own as are those in which it disagrees with 
them. A true understanding of it means a perception 
of the ways in which its various organs unite in _s¢curs © 
ing a self-consistent and enjoyable form of existence, 
We speak of a type of life, meaning one among the ~ 
various ways in which a self-consistent, self-centered, 
living thing expresses itself. The type embraces all the 
parts and relations of which it is made up. 

As spirituality is the highest type of life, it is corre- 
spondingly comprehensive and complex. We in tum 
distinguish it by sorhe of its characteristics, more or less 
forgetful that these attributes are only a portion of a per- 
fect group. 

The ritualist has found certain rites aidful in elevating 
the thoughts, and in bringing with them feelings of their 
own order. He comes to regard the observance of these 
rites, unessential as they may be, as a peculiar and pre- 
eminent expression of spirituality. Such he may find 
them to be in his own experience, yet even in that ex 
perience they can in no way be the substance of spiritu- 
ality. ‘The moment they are felt to be this, they cease 
even to be a means to it. 

The dogmatist attaches the utmost moment to certain 
beliefs, —beliefs which outline for him the chief princi- 
ples of the invisible world, These are to him leading 
indices of religion, and a religious life involves their 
clear statement and earnest defense. Such systems of 
doctrine may be, and have very often been, the frame- 
work of a spiritual life ; but they are not the tery life 
itself, nor do they necessarily secure it. The vine that 
clambers over the frame, and covers it with its blossoms, 
however dependent it may be on this support, is not the 
trellis, but something very transcendent in reference to 
it. If the doctrine is enforced as‘a doctrine, with a sim- 
ple belief in its correctness, the enforcement is dogma- 
tism. It may be devout, but is not necessarily spiritual. 
If it is urged carelessly, without growing conviction, as 
an expression of fellowship with a certain religious sect, 
it becomes cant. If it is supported and enforced by 
feelings that are’ conventional rather than vital, it be- 
comes unction. In no case is jt the substance of spir- 
ituality,—-a life hidden with Christ in God. 

The pietist believes that certain feelings are insepara- 
ble from spirituality. He entertains and cultivates these 
feelings as the most manifest and comforting products of 
a spiritual life, 

In doing this, he may separate them, in part, from 
those beliefs and actions of which they are the sponta- 


It broadens mind 





neous products. He is like the horticulturist, who aims, 
not at a sturdy development of a given plant, but at in- 
creasing the size of one of its organs ; as, for example, 
its blossoms. He makes these the exclusive objects of 
attention. Now, however near the pietist may approach 
Spirituality, he does not attain unto it as a complete, 
robust type of life. He cherishes an intensity of feeling 
which it is difficult to maintain, and which finds no 
direct and adequate expression in the daily duties 
of life. 

Spirituality is a life, physical, intellectual, social, 
which has come under the complete guidance and gov- 
ernment of. impulses which arise from our relation to 
God, the center of the spiritual world, and to our fellow- 

_ men associated with us as citizens of that world. Itisa 
life with a large circumference and a firm center. It is 
fed from all sides, and responds to all incentives. It 
gathers in as carefully and successfully the physical con- 
ditions of life as the spiritual ones, the intellectual ones 
as the social ones, the active ones as the emotional ones, 
and combines them all in a thoroughly natural and self- 
“sustaining product. Nothing so masters the world as 
life, and the measure of this mastery is the measure of 
life. No life is so masterful as the spiritual life. 

The theologian sometimes says that conversion stands 
for a supreme purpose, by which the spirit devotes itself 
to righteousness. There is not much objection to this 

"statement, except that it makes the higher life a little 
too completely conscious and voluntary. It does zot 
fully appreciate how life moves on its own errands in its 
Own ways, obscurely as well as clearly, in the depth of 
the stream as well as on the sparkling surface. The 
perfected spiritual life has a mastery of life through the 
will and beyond the will. It possesses itself of the visi- 

ble world in all its wealth of ministration, and it does it by 
means of an invisible world, whose laws and incentives 
are turning all things into the kingdom of heaven. 

The higher impulse rules in and with and over the 
_ lower impulses which accompany it, which are material 
“in its hand, which sustain it. Spirituality is not a dis- 
_ embodied life, but one thoroughly embodied, in full 

play under events that seem both to cherish it and to 


“ es "thwart it, and are all equally ruled by it. 


Christ says that the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures 
of meal, until all was leavened. Spirituality is spiritual 
truth, hidden in thought, feeling, and action, slowly 
finding expression in physical, social, and intellectual 

relations, until all respond to it, and are ruled by it. 


Williamstown, Mass. 
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The Moral of Three Incidents 
By Kate M. Hunt 


OME years ago, a widow in very reduced cir- 
cumstances decided to move from her country 
home to the city of L——¢, Virginia, and open a board- 

' img-house. She had lived in this city before as a 

wealthy young girl, and had many acquaintances and 

relatives there. A Jewish merchant, whom she scarcely 
knew at all, but who had risen to the highest round of 
the mercantile ladder, immediately sent several of his 

Clerks to board with her, and, whenever he could in any 

way do anything for her, it was quietly, and, as it 

seemed, gladly done. 

At length she asked him, ‘“‘ Why is it that you are 
always so kind, Mr. G——., to me and mine? I haven't 
an old friend or a relative here who has shown me the 

kindness you have." 

; His reply was: ‘‘Madam, I am simply returning 
Kindness. Your husband lived here some years ago. I 

- was born and raised in this city. I have been identified 

with the interests of its citizens, have fought as a Vir- 


» © gimian in the Confederacy, but in all my life the only 


Gentile that ever seemed to think my soul worth saving 
was your husband. I could not give up the faith of my 
fathers, and I do not believe | shall be lost, madam ; 
but he pleaded with me in the tenderest way to adopt his 
religion, and | could See and feel that he was in earnest, 
and that, believing as he did, he desired to save my 
soul, and that he felt a deep interest in me. That is 
why I have felt an interest in his family, and tried to 
help them. But, Mrs. H , unless this Christian 
religion is a sham, and its professors do not believe in it 
themselves, why is it that I have grown to be forty-five 


years old, and only one Christian has ever tried to con- 
vince me I was wrong ?'’ 

What answer could be given to such a question ? 

A few years after this, a son of this lady induced a 
young Jew who was in the same business house with 
him to attend church one Sunday, and hear a very noted 
minister who was to preach. ‘‘ The sermon was a grand 
one,’’ could be heard on all sides as the congregation 
filed out ; but the young man returned to his home, and 
said, ‘‘O mother! that young Jew says he will never 
again darken the doors of a Christian church. And I 
can't blame him. Dr. B—— held the Jew up to con- 
tempt and scorn, pictured him with his very worst char- 
acteristics. Oh, it was a hard, bitter thing for a Jew to 
hear! I felt so sorry for him that I whispered, ‘1 beg 
your pardon ; I had no idea of this. I assure you it is 
very unusual, and I will leave with you, if you wish.’ 
‘Oh, no!’ he replied, with a hard glitter in his eye, 
‘let me hear him out ; besides, I would not disturb a 
‘*sacred service’’ by moving now.’ After the service I 
tried to apologize for the sermon, but he just said, 
‘Don't refer to it again, please, it wasn't your fault ; 
but it is my first and last experience in a Christian 
church, I assure you.’ "’ 

These two incidents having occurred within my own 
knowledge, I am led to wonder what effort is being made 
by those who are sincere followers of the Master to 
restore again his lost sheep to the fold. Are there any 
of the Jewish faith with whom we come in contact, or 
might come in contact, whom we -have never made any 
effort to convert? Will it be said to us in that great day 
that is coming, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto me’’? 
Will their blood be required of us ? 

One more incident connected with the gentleman who 
had tried to convert the Jewish merchant. His life was 
drawing to a close, its sands were ebbing fast- A 
young daughter sat by him fanning his fevered brow. 
In his delirium he turned to her, and feebly gasped out 
the words, ‘‘ My—child.’’ ‘Yes, father.’’ ‘* How— 
many—souls—'’ (a long pause) ‘‘ how many—names— 
on your list—for—Jesus?'’ And-then the tired eyes 
closed. 

May that question ring out to each child of God, a 
reminder of our Lord's ‘‘ Lovest thou me? feed my 
sheep." And, while we endeavor to gather all into the 
fold,—the ones bound to us by: blood ties, the friends 
with whom we have daily intercourse, the servants in 
our employ, the prisoners in their cells, the outcasts to 
be found in every community,—let us not neglect the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, but help to hasten the 
day when they, to whom we owe so much,’ shall come 
back to the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, and 
with us crown him Lord of all. 


Marion, Va. 
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Concerning Words for the Child 
Reader 


By Stephen Cahoone 


S grenay the past fifteen years, I have read to our 

large family of children, as they have grown up 
in the home, many stories published in magazines and 
weekly papers, all designed for those of tender years. 
Many of these stories were written by well-known authors, 
who are always entertaining, and others by writers not 
so familiar ; but in very many instances there has been 
great difficulty in reading them to children, owing to the 
formidable length and unfamiliarity of many of the 
words in use. To read such a story, filled with big words, 
to juveniles, so that they can understand it, one is obliged 
either to explain the hard words, or even to translate 
them, as he proceeds, into more intelligible language. 
Either of these processes is more or less unpleasant ; the 
former interferes with the story, the latter involves an 
effort, which, although it may be indirectly beneficial as 
a mental process, is not at‘all agreeable, especially if the 
reader has not the gift of readily turning the hard words 
into language which the little folks can easily understand ; 
for he has to use the proper synonym at a glance as his 
eye scans the sentences. 

I have often thought, after reading aloud such a story, 
that a protest ought to be entered against this error, but 
it has always seemed too trivial a matter to notice, and so 
I have endured the affliction, hoping that some one else 


would be moved to express my feelings in a proper way 
through the press. But recently, on reading a story to 
one of my younger children, this use of formidable words 
was so marked that the «last straw’ seemed to have 
come, and the time to have arrived when something 
should be done about it. The story was in one of our 
leading ‘‘ religious weeklies'’ (mot The Sunday School 
Times, however); was designed for young people, was 
well written, interesting, and instructive, but, oh, the 
hard and big words it contained! Here is a partial list 
of them : 

‘‘Orthographical, recreant, perturbed, malice afore- 
thought, misdemeanor, depredating, insinuation, sobri- 
quets, laconic, obvious peculiarity, ostensible, superficial, 
functionary, minimum, preliminary, averred, strategies, 
(juncture, an interruption quite unforeseen occurred) 
vicissitudes, canons of prophecy, denominated, incom- 
prehensible.’’ 

Now, dear writer, who may be intending to give the 
children a treat in your next story, spare the hard, the 
big, the unfamiliar words; and so spare the one who may 
read your story aloud to the young folks, and spare them 
also a too frequent resort to a big dictionary, and per- 
haps, also, some excusable impatience at their failure to 
understand readily the meaning of the writer. 

The English language is copious enough to furnish a 
choice of words, and when you write for children use 
the simple and to them familiar ones, reserving the 
others for your communications to children of a larger 
growth. 


Plainfield, N. 
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Herbert’s Columbian Half-dollar 
By Lillie B. Day 




















OW do you think that looks, Clara? Hold your 

glass around a little, so J can see too,"’ . 

Herbert and Clara Jenning, a boy of ten years and a 
girl of eight, stood within the door of a tiny barn deeply 
interested in the proper placing of a Columbian half- 
dollar upon the boy's jacket. The coin had been per- 
forated, and hung by a bit of narrow ribbon, and Her-_ 
bert held it first in one place and then in another, against 
the side of his jacket, while Clara looked critically at 
the effect. She also held a little round mirror in her 
hand only large enough to reflect a small part of Her- 
bert’s person at a time. 

‘*I don’t know, Herbert, it's rather big, but I think it 
looks all right. Mama said it is very in-el-e-gant to over- 
load one’s self with jewelry ; but a silver half-dollar isn’t 
jewelry,—is it ?"’ 

‘‘No, it isn't; its money. I haven't got on much 
jewelry, —only a brownie pin and a silver horseshoe pin, 
and the pin mama gave me for my birthday, and the 
charm with the view inside that Uncle Jack brought me 
from Chicago.’’ 

‘«] think you look sweet, Herbert.’’ 

‘* You look pretty too, Clara, and you're more dressed 
up thanI am. You've got on three stick-pins and your 
turquoise ring, and a blue sash ribbon, and your best 
dress."’ 

‘* Why, of course, we are not invited out to tea very 
often, mama says, and we must look as nice as we can ; 
but she didn’t put in the pins, I did that Wasn't it 
good of Mrs. Nelson to ask us over there this afternoon ? 
She's going to have the children from the Fleming 
ranch too. There’ ll be fifteen of us, and we haven't been 
to a party since we lived in Denver."’ 

‘‘No, but Pasadena's lots bettep than Denver. 
There are trees here, and there are not any fences, and— 
there, isn't that better, higher up?’’ And Herbert 
placed the Columbian half-dollar almost on his cheuigien, 
and held it in place by the brownie pin. 

‘* Yes, that’s just in the right place, it shows more,"’ 
answered Clara. ‘I wish we could go im the house and 
see all of us altogether in mama's glass, —d6n't you?’’ 

‘*We'd better not. She kissed us good-by once, and 
told us to hurry along or we should be late, and perhaps 
she wouldn't like the way we look now."’ 


‘I don't think we are in-cl-e-gant,—do you, Her- 
bert 2?" 
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“No, I don’t, but I heard Aunt Kate say that mama 
is very quiet in her taste. I think she is too, she isn't 
a bit noisy in anything."’ 

As the children talked they hastened along the road. 


In front of them rose dark blue mountains with snowy | 


peaks, the air was warm and fragrant with perfume, the 
vivid colors of the blue sky and green turf were softened 
by the golden glow of the afternoon sun. 

‘«Isn’t Pasadena lovely?’’ exclaimed Clara. ‘It’s all 
blue and green and white and gold. I wonder why mama 
likes us to be dressed in brown and gray and black.’’ 

«She wants us to have beautiful characters, I guess, 
and not to be looked at much,"’ answered Herbert with 
the wisdom of his ten years. ‘‘She says people will 
like us for what we do, and not for what we wear. I 
shouldn’ t want mama to be like Joe’ s wife, —should you ?”’ 

«« And wear big gold earrings, and a silver thing on 
her head, and a big purple ring on her hand. No, in- 
deed! She says bad words, too, and smokes cigarettes 
sometimes, but she’s a Mexican, and hasn't been 
brought up well. Oh! here we are, Herbert, here’s Mrs. 
Nelson's house. You go in first.’’ 

As the children hesitated, Mrs. Nelson rose from her 
seat on the piazza, and came forward to meet them. 

«« Why, little man !’’ she exclaimed pleasantly, after 
greeting the children, ‘‘ you're finely decorated."’ 

The color rose in Herbert's face. He liked to wear 
bright things, but he did not wish them remarked ; how- 
ever, he said nothing, and he and Clara followed Mrs. 
Nelson into the house, where they were introduced to a 
number of children. In a short time ‘they were all ac- 
quainted, and were ready to play games out on the lawn. 
They were in the midst of ‘‘Drop the Handkerchief '’ 
when some called, ‘‘ Whose turn is it to go in the mid- 
dle ?’’ 

‘« His !'’ shouted the others, ‘‘ the boy’s with the silver 
half-dollar !’’ ‘*Go in, Columbia!’’ and some one 
pushed Herbert into the ring. 

As he stood there he caught the words, ‘‘Oh, isn’t he 
swell !’’ ‘His father owns a mint!’’ ‘Lend us a 
scarf-pin, young fellow !’’ 

It was only good-natured teasing, not half so bad for 
Herbert as it was for the boy with red hair, and for the 
fat one who were both called by funny nicknames all 
the time, but Herbert's sensitive feelings were hurt, and, 
as soon as he could, he withdrew from the chjldren, and 
went off by himself into the library. As he stood by 
the window he overheard a lady on the piazza ask Mrs. 
Nelson : ‘‘ Whose children are those, the little girl with 
three stick-pins and the boy with the Columbian half- 
dollar ?'’ 

‘«Those two? They are Mrs. Jenning’s little boy and 
girl, and they are the dearest children ; but it is very 

amusing to see the display of jewelry, —isn’t it ?’’ 

In a minute Herbert slipped the Columbian coin into 
his trousers pocket, and hid the brownie pin under the 
collar of his jacket. The Chicago charm and the silver 
horseshoe disappeared too. 

“I'll go back to the others now, and make myself 
agreeable. Mama said we must be as nice as we could, 
and I don’t like people to sulk.”’ 

The rest of the afternoon and the tea passed off mer- 
rily, and no one seemed to notice the disappearance of 
the Columbian half-dollar. Herbert only laughed when 
the boys called him ‘‘ Miss Jenny.’’ That was such an 
old joke, for it had been his father’s nickname years 
before. 

On the way home the children talked about the party. 

‘Did you have a good time, Clara?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘‘Well, yes, part of the time. I didn’t like it when 
the boys made fun of you, Herbert. They called me 
‘pincushion’ too. They're all hidden away under my 
sash, Where's your half-dollar, Herbert ?"’ 

‘* Here in my pocket, and the charm is there too."’ 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

‘‘Mama knows most everything,—doesn’t she?’’ 
sighed Clara, at last. ‘‘I wonder when we shall !"’ 

“‘When we get grown up, of course,’’ answered Her- 
bert. ‘I guess in-el-e-gant means the same as uncom- 
fortable,—don’t you? Let's puton all the things when we 
get home, and show mama just how we looked,—shall 
we?"" 

“Yes, let's. I suppose she will be sorry. Perhaps 
she will laugh at us a little too; but never mind, she 
wouldn't care if she didn’t love us.’ 





Published Easter Services 


O MUCH a matter of business has it becotme to 
publish new Sunday-school orders of service for 
special days,—particularly for Easter in the spring, 
Children’s Day in the summer, Rallying, Harvest-Home, 
and Thanksgiving Days in the fall, and Christmas and 
New Year's in the winter,—that for the past few years 
these publications, with several of the leading Sunday- 
school supply-houses, have taken the form of the 
‘«Concert Quarterly,",—a volume with four numbers 
corresponding to those seasons. Other publishers send 
out single exercises now and then. 

This year’s Easter exercises for the Sunday-school are 
good and usable. A few are excellent. The price of 
these is usually five cénts a copy, or four dollars a 
hundred. 

The Concert Quarterlies.—The Sunday-School Board 
of the Reformed Church (1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia) 
issues a service (pp. 16) by the secretary, the Rev. 
Rufus W. Miller, entitled «‘ The Lord of Victory.’’ The 
music, by Adam Geibel, G. Froelich, L. E. Jones, and the 
Rev. G. A. Schwedes, is of a high order and worth learn- 
ing, though not very simple. There are eight songs, sev- 
eral responsive readings, and selected poems for recita- 
tions,—the primary department not being forgotten. 

** Easter Gladness,’’ by Burton H. Winslow (pp. 12. 
Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.) is accompanied with a 
supplement (pp. 4) of recitations and suggestions. 
There are nine songs, five being new, with attractive 
music by R. H. Phippen. Responsive readings and 
recitations are arranged to illustrate ‘‘ Easter gladness 
for what Christ did, is doing, and will do.’’ 

Quartets and solos with choruses mostly make up 
Marion West's exercise, ‘‘ The Joyous Easter-Tide’’ (pp. 
16. Boston: H. D. Noyes & Co.), with new hymns by 
Mrs. R. N. Turner. Its close harmonies would need a 
good choir that could read music readily and lead the 
school with strength. One of the Scripture lessons pro- 
vides for responses by individual scholars. A six-page 
supplement of recitations and suggestions by the musical 
editor, J. E. Trowbridge, goes with the exercise. Noyes 
& Co. also publish ‘‘ Easter Messages '' (pp. 16),—a pretty 
service for the primary and junior departments by Mrs. 
Otis Atwood,. with original words by Miss Julia H. 
Johnston, and music by Dr. Charles D. Underhill. 
There are two songs and seven exercises, one being a 
series of questions and answers on ‘‘ Easter’s Meaning."’ 

J. H. Fillmore’s exercises are generally noteworthy. 
‘Easter Joy’’ (pp. 16, Cincinnati, O. : Fillmore Brothers) 
is no exception. There are eight new songs, with words 
by Palmer Hartsough. Mr. Fillmore’s melodies are 
bright and easy to catch. Recitations and suggestions 
for decorations and methods are incorporated in the 
exercise instead of in a supplement, with the disadvan- 
tage that every scholar holding a copy knows just what 
another scholar’s recitation or response is to be. There 
is a special song and exercise for the infant class. 

‘* Easter-Tide’’ (pp. 16. Chicago : Geo. F. Rosche & 
Co.) has the attractive feature of musical responses to read- 
ings from the Psalms, in addition to nine new carols by 
Ida L. Reed, with easy and pretty melodies by W. J. C. 
Thiel and G, F. Rosche. One is a ‘“‘ motion song’’ for 
the primary department. Recitations and suggestions, 
as well as responses, are incorporated in the exercise. 

An exercise entitled ‘‘Redeemer Triumphant,’’ by 
J. E. Hall and J. Howard Entwisle (pp. 16. Philadel- 
phia : John J. Hood), has nine songs, of which one is a 
response by little children to a prayer ; another, a march- 
ing song, when four children appear for a special exer- 
cise ; one a primary song, and one a song in unison. 
The words are by Mr. Hall, Mrs. Harriet E. Jones, Bir- 
die Bell, and Minnie Dietrich. Responsive readings 
and recitations are included. In variety and general 
quality it is commendable. 

Words by Marian Froelich, music by Gideon Froelich, 
make up the program of Hull’s Quarterly, ‘‘He Rose 
Triumphant"’ (pp. 16. New York: Asa Hull). The 
music is of a high order, some of the numbers being 
strong and full, others of marked delicacy and sweet- 
ness. Recitations and responses are included. 
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The title of Charles H. Gabriel's Easter service is 
‘‘Gethsemane'’ (a bi-monthly. pp. 16. Dayton, O, — 


Lorenz & Co.). Eight of the ten songs are new, with 
melodies by Mr. Gabriel, and words chiefly by Ida Scott 


Taylor and Charlotté G. Homer, with responses and ra 


recitations included in the body of the exercise. An © 
acrostic in verse, ‘‘ Jesus is Risen,’’ written by Mr, 
Gabriel, provides for-an exercise with a cross and Easter 
lilies. The melodies are easy and good, but not striking, 

Single Exercises.—Besides the concert quarterlies, 
specimens of which have been noticed above, there are 
several exercises not belonging to any series, ‘The 
Prince of Life’’ (pp. 16. Cincinnati O.,: The John 
Church Co.) is a fairly good exercise, containing six 
songs, the melodies by J. R. Murray, the words by Ellen 
Knight Bradford, Linnie Hawley. Drake, Sarah L. Are 
nold, and others, with responses, an Easter acrostic, 
recitations, and suggestions. 

The Rev. Robert Lowry's exercise, ‘‘ Ever Liveth” 
(pp. 16. New York : Ward & Drummond), has excellent 
music, and is well adapted for a Sunday-school with the 
aid of a church choir, and even without it. Of ten songs 
nine are choruses, one being a Gloria. Mr. Lowry has 
composed all the melodies save one old hymn, and in 
six instances the words. Other writers are Robert M. 
Offord, Robert L. Fletcher, and F. E. Snow. Respon- 
sive Scripture readings are interspersed. The exercise 
is dignified and varied, and could be used in a church 
service as well as in Sunday-school. There are no sepas 
rate exercises for departments or individuals. 

‘* Wonderful Love’’ (pp. 16. Baltimore: The Emma 
Pitt Publishing Co.) has much variety and beauty in its 
nine songs, and is likely to give satisfaction, as Emma 
Pitt's exercises generally do. The cornet may be used 
Melody. composers are H. W. Porter, 
D. B. Towner, and W, G. Fischer. 

Words and music of ‘‘Glad Easter"’ (pp. 12, Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) are by Edwin L. Gurney. There are 
responses, recitations, and six songs, simple, new, and 
bright, including a primary song and an,offertory. 

Eaton & Mains, New York, publish *an Easter mis- 
sionary service, ‘‘ The Stone Rolled Away,'’ by Stephen ~ 
V. R. Ford (pp. 8, closely printed. $1.25 per hundred, ~ 
by mail), with a Gloria and five songs, not new, but — 
good, a responsive exercise on giving, and recitations, 
one being a ‘‘ Recitation with Emblems’’ on the ‘‘ Cross 
and Crown.’’ The denominational houses often prepare 
such exercises for what is practically free distribution, in 
order to encourage offerings. The quality is not always 
high, but they frequently serve the purpose. 


D> 


Many superintendents of Sunday- 
schools not accustomed to a liturgy 
may be interested in seeing a typical 
Easter order of service arranged for a Protestant Episco-. 
pal Sunday-school. George C. Thomas, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school of the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, Philadelphia, outlines below the Sunday-school 
service prepared. for next Easter evening, and gives these 
words of explanation ; ‘‘ As our church has a regularly 
appointed service for Easter, and as we endeavor to 
instruct our scholars, as far as possible, in the services 
and worship of the church, we simply have our regular 
Evening Prayer, with additional hymns, so as to accom- 
modate the addresses that may be delivered, and the 
presentation of the offerings. As we now have a vested 
choir in the church, largely composed of members of 
the Sunday-school, the usual processional and reces- 
sional hymns will be used, and, after the scholars are 
seated in the church, the following will be the order, all 
the hymns being.taken from our church hymnal, The 
memorial offering is made annually at Easter in memory 
of teachers and scholars who have passed away, and the 
amount is used in some way in establishing memorials 
in the church. Four stained-glass windows have been 
thus placed, and recently the chancel was tiled and 
wainscoted from this fund, which still has a balance 
in-it.”’ 


An Episcopal Easter 
Service 


Processional hymn : 


“Christ the Lord is risen again, 
Christ hath brcken every chain."’ 
Opening sentences : Lord's Prayer and Versicles, etc. 
Psalter appointed for the day : Psalms 113, 114, and 118, 
First lesson, from the Old Testament (Exod. 15 : 1-22), 
Canticle: Bonum est Confiteri,—"' It is a good thing to give 
thanks unto the Lord.”’ 
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Second lesson, from the New Testament (Acts-2 ; 1-22). 
Canticle: Benedic, anima mea,—* Praise the Lord, O my 
soul.”’ 
The Apostles’ Creed. 
Collects. 
Hymna: 


oe sama ta" Chai aga illest end puldla’ 
by the Boston Primary Union : 


"Christ is risen, Christ is risen ; 
He bath burst his bonds in twain."’ 
Presentation of Lenten and Easter offerings by the male school. 
Hymn : 


I love the light of the sun. 
‘God sends his bright spring sun 
To melt the ice and snow, 
To start the green leaf-buds, 
And make the flowers blow. 


**He sends his love to man 
To make his goodness grow. 
Let us be sweet like flowers 
That in a garden blow." 
Following this, the February verse is taught, possibly 
in connection with the distribution of seeds for spring 
planting : 


‘The day of resurrection, 
Earth, tell it out abroad."’ 
Presentation of Lenten and Easter offerings by the iemale 
school. 
Hymn: , 
“O God of God, O Light of Light, 
Thou Prince of Peace, Thou King of kings."’ 
Presentation of offerings by the primary and intermediate de- 
partments, the Bible classes, secretaries, librarians, Brotherhood 
of St Andrew, Sisterhood of St. Mary of Bethany, and other 
organizations. 
The memorial offerings. 
The memorial bymn : 
“I heard a sound of voices, 
Around the great white throne." 


“Think what a host of queer little seeds, 
Soon to make flowers and mosses and weeds, 
Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow, waiting to grow.”’ 
Then comes the awakening to life in the verse for March: 

Addresses. 

Ctosing: prayer and benediction. 

Recessional hymn : ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 

The school remains standing unti! the choir have retired from 
the church, singing the closing verse in the parish building, after 
which the rector offers up a short prayer in the doorway, all 
kneeling. After this, they disperse. 


ea. 


“To the great brown house where the flowers dwell 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap ; 
And it said, ‘ Little violet, snowdrop, rose, 
Your pretty eyes you must now unclose, 
From your long, long wintry nap,’ 
Said the rain, with its tap, tap, tap.’’ 

The picture is further carried out by the joyous awaken- 

ing of bush and bird, brook and flower, in Celia Thax- 
uter’s exquisite springtime song, ‘‘The Alder by the 
River,"’ found in ‘‘ Child Songs.'’ 

The Sunday before Easter the children may hai 
given them, to carry home, invitations for their mothers 
to attend the primary department Easter celebration. 
These invitations are to be written on the back of the 
teacher's visiting-card, the upper left-hand corner being 
decorated with a tiny butterfly done in water-colors. 

The afternoon arrives with the carrying out of the 
following program in the presence of the children, their 
mothers, and a few invited guests. On the blackboard 
there has previously been drawn the object-lesson for 
Easter Sunday, the open tomb in the rocky hillside, and 
among the yellow rays over the tomb is printed, ‘* He 
is risen ; he is not here.'’ This presents to the child's 
mind, first of all, the story of that Easter long ago. 

The exercises begin with the song : 

“Springtide birds are singing, singing, 
For the daybreak in the East.’’ 


Variety in Easter methods.is to be 
sought from year to year. This is 
possible in the small school as well 
as the large, in the mission as well as in the home school. 
Henry Howson, superintendent of a Presbyterian ‘‘ mis- 
sion '' Sunday-school in Philadelphia, thus indicates how 
he has secured variety with simple means : “ We try to 
Ymake all special services as attractive as possible, and, 
as we have one of these services on Easter Sunday, we 
usually prepare a special program. This program con- 
sists of appropriate hymns, which we practice weeks in 
advance, and recitations by some of the children, with a 
Special talk by the pastor or some speaker from the 
church. In connection with these services, we have given 
the scholars mementoes of the occasion. One year we 
_ gave the smaller scholars chocolate Easter eggs, another 
year Easter cards, and last year we gave each scholar a 
package of flower-seeds, with the understanding that 
they should plant the seeds, and the blooms, if there 
were any from the flowers, should be given to the sick 
during the summer. We generally decorate the desk 
and the platform surrounding it with Easter lilies and 
other appropriate flowers, and distribute these flowers 
to the children after the services. Several years ago we 
decorated with a few Easter lilies, and with pot plants, 
but in the last few years we decorated simply with cut 
flowers, ordering our Easter lilies in quantity from Ber- 
muda at very reasonable rates. We have occasionally 
used special Easter services prepared by publishing- 
houses, but we generally select our hymns and prepare 


Variety in Easter 
Methods 


Some one then tells how' Easter is observed in many 
lands. 

A good chrysalis, a cocoon, and a fine specimen of 
butterfly, are used to illustrate the resurrection idea, 
showing how much more beautiful is the soul than the 
body which held it. 

At this point in the program, each child is given as a 
souvenir of the lesson a little butterfly made of tissue- 
paper. For these, take toy clothes-pins, and gild them 
for the body. With the same gilding put dashes of gold 
on pieces of tissue-paper for the wings. These are about 
three inches long and two wide, two of the corners on 
the long side being slightly rounded. Two of these 
pieces are to be crowded into the clothes-pin so as to 
resemble butterflies as nearly as possible. 

Tell the children to fasten these souvenirs on picture- 
cord or curtain at home, and to try to tell their parents 
the beautiful resurrection story. 

As the foregoing exercises are short, they may be sup- 
plemented by the lesson of the lily, or the latter might 
make the entire program. For table decoration, secure 
a tall, fine Easter lily. After a few remarks on bulbs, — 
where they stay in winter, their plain appearance, and 
manner of growth,—give to each child ‘a little brown 
bulb of lily, freesia, or oxalis, which he is to hold while 
you tell a story about bulbs, and then he may take it 
home to plant, and watch it grow. 

Having secured perfect attention, take in your own 
hand a plump, brown lily bulb, and relate, as nearly as 
possible in the words written below, the story of the 
Easter lily. This has been adapted by Miss Mary 
Louisa Butler from the Kindergarten Magazine. It has 


a great charm for the children if well and sympatheti- 
cally told : 




















Easter in the Primary Class 


By Eugenie Loba Beckwith 


PPROACHING the Easter-time of budding and 
opening life, we have thought it well, in our pri- 
mary class, to prepare the way for its celebration by 
imcorporating into our Sunday-school teaching recitations, 
Songs, and ebject lessons on the subject of growth and 
- development. 
The children have been learning the January verse : 
“Sleep, little blossoms, under the snow ; 
Blow, winds, blow ; blow, winds, blow. 
Cold January is with us, you know ; 
Sleep, low under the snow. 
“Sleep while the winter stars watch in the sky ; 
Sleep while the snowflakes are fluttering by ; 
Sleep while the Father, who sleeps not, is nigh. 
Sleep, little blossoms, sleep."’ 
Naturally there follow, as the sun shines higher in the 
liéavens, the verses to be given as recitation, or as writ- 


“The Easter Lily 


‘*Once upon a time, a family of Lily Bulbs lived to- 
gether in a corner of the greenhouse. Above them, on 
a shelf by the window, stood a tall rose-tree, so beauti- 


ia han ectey se Wie bias x 
blossoms of glistening pink — 


tired of watching this rose, that seemed 

more beautiful each day. In her rough dress of brown 
she lay quite still, and waited, longing’ to be beauti- 
ful too. 

‘‘A day came when the greenhouse was full of busy 
men. Suddenly Lily Bulb was lifted tenderly, and 
placed on a soft bed of earth in a little brown house, 
quite by herself. 

‘*The change was so delightful that Lily Bulb would 
have enjoyed. lying there for days, and looking at the 
many new things about; but she grew so sleepy! 
Finally she went fast asleep. When the snowflakes 
came, and made a beautiful, warm covering for her 
little bed, she still slept on and on, until one day, when 
Mr. March Wind flew by, and told, in his loud voice, 
that spring would soon be here. 

‘« Then Miss Lily Bulb rubbed her little heby | so hard 
that SNAP ! went the little brown dress from top to toe, 

‘«*T must have some light, and see what can be 
done,’ said Lily Bulb. So she pushed open the door of 
her brown house, and there were the sunbeams to wish 
her ‘Good-day !' But where was Lily's rough dress? 
It had gone, and in its place was a lovely green one. 

‘* Lily Bulb felt very happy. ‘Now I know what my 
work is to be,’ said she softly to herself. ‘I am to grow 
better and sweeter each day, and make every one about 
me happy.’ 

** Day after day she grew higher and higher, and the 
dress of green was changed to one of glistening white. 
(Here hold out or point to the Easter lily.) 

«« «My beautiful Easter Lily !’ said the gardener, as 
he smiled into her shining face. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘1 am 
not proud, but so full of joy that I can fill the air with 
perfume, and that the faces that gaze at me grow sweeter, 
and the look of a little child comes back to their eyes !’ 

‘The next day Easter Lily was taken, with a great 
number of other lovely flowers, to a beautiful: church. 
Soft music sounded from the organ, and. many little 
children's voices rang out in song, Easter Lily trembled 
with joy and love, and her glistening blossoms sent out 
a perfume as sweet as the children’s voices; and, min- 
gling together, they floated up, up, and into the clear, 
sky,—one wave of precious melody that said’’—  _~ 

At these words a voice from another part of the room 
repeats : 

‘‘ For Christ the Lord is risen indeed, 
The angel voices say, 


And so the world with joy and love 
Keeps holy Easter Day."’ 


Then let the children sing that song by Miss Whee- 
lock (H. D. Noyes & Co., Boston), unequaled for its 
expression of Easter joy : 

‘* The little flowers came thro’ the ground, 
At Easter time, at Easter time.'’ 
Bangor, Me. 


HO 


The use of cards or other inexpensive 
gifts at Easter, in the Sunday-school, 
may be more effective by classes than 
by a wholesale distribution. from the superintendent to 
all the scholars, which is apt to be almost too imper- 
sonal. If a teacher selects these gifts for his scholars, or 
the scholars join te choose a card or little book for their 
teacher, a personal element is brought in, a recognition 
of individual tastes or needs, and an expression of per- 
sonal affection. Another advantage in many a school, 
besides a more careful selection of Easter gifts, would be 
this division of expense. 


Easter Cards 
in the Class 


- 


Personal Applicath In the celebration of a special day, 
of the as Easter or Christmas, Sunday-school 
Easter Thought teachers should not forget to empha- 
size in their classes the underlying thought. To let Eas- 
ter go by—with its songs and flowers and special exer- 
cises of the whole school—without making good use of 
the occasion in the class in favor of personal religion, is 
to miss a rare opportunity. Every scholar should be 
brought face to face with such questions as what it is to 
be risen with Christ and to seck those things which are 
above, and Sa ee ee ee 














Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1897 


x. April 4.—Peter Working Miracles 
2. April 11.—Converston of Cornelius 


Gentiles Converted at Antioch. . ... . Acts 11: 19-26 
3- April x8.— SGorras Gircngaten (Easter). ..... 1 Cor. 15: 12-26 
4. April 25.—Peter Delivered from Prison... ...--- Acts 12: 5-17 
5. May 2.—Paul Begins his First Missionary Journey. . . Acts 13: 1-73 
6. May 9.—Paul Preaching to the Jews... .....-- Acts 13 : 26-39 
7. May 16.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles... ...... Acts 14: 11-22 
8. May 23.—The Conference at Jerusalem ...... Acts 15: 1-6, 22-29 
9. May 30.—Christian Faith Leads to Good Works . . . James 2: 14-23 
xo. June 6.—Sins of the Tongue... - -. + s+ + -e- James 3 : 1-13 
xx: June 13.—Paul’s Advice to Timothy. .... . 2 Tim. 1: 1-7; 3: 14-17 
12. June20.—Personal Responsibility. .......>. Rom, a4 : 10-21 
13. June 27.—Review. 
AYA 
Outline Studies 
. 
Prepared by 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a a 


. 

Study 15.—Peter Retaught the Free- 

dom of Christianity from Judaism 

Acts 10: 1-48. A.D. 40. 

The apostles, with most of the disciples, had ignored those 
teachings of Christ which should have led them to break with 
Pharisaism, and, indeed, to emancipate the gospel entirely 
from Judaism. Peter, perhaps from temperament and ex- 
perience, was the readiest to see and assume the new po- 
sition, but even in his case it required a special lesson by 
divine revelation exemplified in an actual instance. Cor- 
nelius and his friends, all Gentiles, were recognized as Chris- 
tians and received into full fellowship by Peter, without 
submitting in. any respect to Jewish rites and ceremonies. 
The case was, perhaps, considered an exceptional one; but, at 
any rate, the principle had now been once admitted, nor was 
_ it to.go unchallenged by the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem. 
I, ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

1. The divine communication to Cornelius (vs. 1-8). 

2. The divine communication to Peter (vs. 9-16). 
. Peter and the messengers of Cornelius (vs. 1723 a). 
Peter’s mission to Cesarea (vs. 23 4-33). 
. Peter’s address to Cornelius and his friends (¥s. 34-43). 
. Gentiles received as such into Christian fellowship (vs. 
44- 48). 

Let the student prepare a careful paraphrase of Peter’s 
address (vs. 34-43), reproducing in his own language, as 
exactly as possible, the thoughts of the apostle. 


Joppa, Cesarea. 


An Pw 


II. Worp AND PHRASE StuDy. 

Locate Cesarea upon the map, and ascertain something 
about the city as it was at that time. Look up’other New 
Testament references to centurions. Explain the meaning of 
verse 4, last clause (comp. v. 31). Compare Authorized Ver- 
sion and Revised Version on verse 6, explaining the omission 
from the latter. Trace on the map the journey of the messen- 
gers to Joppa. Describe the Oriental customs touched upon 
in verse 9, last clause. What means the phrase (v. 14) 
**common and unclean ’’? Wihiy did the “‘ certain brethren ’’ 

“go with Peter? (v. 23; comp. v. 45; 11 : 12.) Explain 
verses 25 and 26. What Old Testament law is referred to in 


verse 28? What means the phrase (v. 34) ‘‘respecter of 
persons ’’ ? - Note the grammatical difficulties in verses 36 
and 37. Explain the temporal and doctrinal import of the 


phrase (v. 37) ‘‘after the baptism which John preached.” 
Explain carefully verse 41. With this coming of the Holy 
Spirit (vs. 45, 46) compare 2:4; 8:17; 19:6. Why Peter’s 
question in .verse 47? Why did not Peter baptize them ? 
(comp. 1 Cor. 1 : 13-17.) Why were they not baptized nt 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ? fv. 48 ; comp. Matt. 28 : 19). 
oe Topics FOR CONSIDERATION. 

- Cornelius and his Vision. Of what nationality was Cor- 
netias'? What was his official position 7 How came he to be 
in Cesarea? What is known (vs. 2, 22) of his character and 
religious life? Why did he worship the God of the Jews ? 
Was he a Jewish proselyte? Were such as he peculiarly 
accessible to the gospel? Does the narrative presuppose 
some acquaintance on Cornelius’s part with the facts of 
Christ's life? {v. 37.) What was the nature of Cornelius’s 


vision? What was the purpose of it? What was the need 
of it? Compare the four accounts of the vision (10 : 3-6, 
22, 30-33; If : 13, 14), explaining any divergences. 


2. The Revelation to Peter. State briefly the circumstances 
of this revelation. What was the difference between a trance 
(¥. 10, e&stasis) and a vision (v. 3, Aoramta)? When did 
the meaning of the revelation become clear to Peter? Before 
the trance, what was Peter’s position regarding the clean 
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and the unclean, and why? (comp, Lev. 11; Deut. 14; Dan. 
1: 8-12.) When did this Jewish ceremonial legislation arise, 
and what was the purpose of it? What had been Jesus’ 
teaching regarding it? (comp. Mark 7 : 1-19.) Why was the 
whole system done away in Christianity? Compare Paul’s 

teaching on the subject in Romans 14: 14 and 2 : 28, 29. 
How could the apostles, and for the most part the disciples, so 
persistently ignore Jesus’ emphatic and Ttlear teaching against 
the Jewish ceremonialism ? 

3. The Address of Peter. WHave we here more than an 
abstract of what Peter said on this occasion? Make out an 
analysis of the address, ghowing its contents and the logical 
relations of its parts. Compare this address in detail with 
previously recorded addresses of Peter (2 : 14-36; 3 : 12-26; 
4: 8-12; § : 29-32). What have we here that is not found in 
the others? Consider carefully all of the points of the 
teaching about Jesus in.this.address. Observe the emphasis 
laid upon their mission of witness-bearing and preaching. 
Exactly what is the teaching contained in verses 34 4 and 35? 
(comp. Rom. 10 ; 12, 13.) How does verse 43 stand in doc- 
trinal relation to this passage? Observe how Peter adapts 
his argument to his hearers, subordinating the argument from 
Jewish prophecy because they were Gentiles. 

4. The Universal Gospel. Compare this impartation of the 
Holy Spirit to Gentiles with that to Jews (Acts 2), as to time, cir- 
cumstances, phenomena, and importance. . Why did this Cor- 
nelius incident receive such extended record? Was the ques- 
tion of admitting Gentiles as such directly to Christianity now 
for the first time faced by the apostles? Why was it Peter 
who was called upon to decide the matter? , Why did Christ 
leave to the first generation of Christians the working out of 
so difficult a problem? What light had been thrown upon 
the problem by the preaching of Stephen? What step toward 
a settlement had already been taken by the apostles in recog- 
nizing the Samaritan Christians ? 


ROLY 
Lesson 2, April u, 1897 


Conversion of Cornelius 


GOLDEN. TEXT: Whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
remission of sins.—Acts 10: 43. 


(Acts ro : 30-44. Memory verses : 36-38.) 
Read Acts ro, 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 

30 And Cor-né'li-is said, 30 And Cornelius said, Four 
Four days ago I was fasting un- days ago, until this hour, I 
til this hour; and at the ninth was keeping the ninth hour 
hour I prayed in my house, and, of prayer in my house ; and 
behold, a man stood before me behold, a man stood before 
in an ht clothin me in bright apparel, and 

nd said, Cor- né’li-tis, thy saith, Cornelius, thy prayer 
penne is heard, and thine alms is heard, and thine alms are 
are had in remembrance in the had in remembrance in the 
sight of God. 32 sight of God. Send therefore 

32 Send therefore to Jép’pa, to Joppa, and call unto thee 
and call hither Simon, whose Simon, who’ is surnamed 
surname is Peter ; he is lodged Peter; he lodgeth in the 
in the house cf ome Simon a house of Simon a tanner, b 
tanner by the sea side: who, 33-the sea side. Forthwit 
when he cometh, shali speak therefore I sent to thee ; and 
unto thee. thou hast well done that thou 

33 Immediately therefore I att come. Now therefore 
sent to thee ; and thou hast well we are all here present in the 
done that thou art come. Now sight of God, to hear all 
therefore are we all here present things that have been com- 
before God, to hear all things manded thee of the Lord. 
that are commanded thee of 34 And Peteropened his mouth, 
God. and said, 

34 4 Then Peter opened Ais Of a truth I pérceive that 
mouth, and said, Of a truth I God is no respecter of per- 
perceive that God isnorespecter 35 sons: but in every nation he 
of persons : that feareth him, and work- 

35 But in every nation he that eth righteousness, is accept- 
feareth him, and worketh right- 36 able to him. 'The word 
eousness, is accepted with him. which he sent unto the chil- 

36 The word which God sent dren of Israel, preaching 
unto the children of Is’ra-el, 2good tidings of peace by 
preaching peace by Jesus Christ : Jesus Christ (he is Lord of 
(he is Lord of all :) 37 allj—that saying ye your 

37 That word, / say, ye know, selves know, which was pub- 
which was published throughout lished throughout all J udza, 
all Ju-dé’a, and began from beginning from Galilee, after 


_ 
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Gal’i-lee, after the baptism the baptism which John 
ey oy reached ; reached ; even Jesus of 
od anointed Jesus 38 Nazareth, how that God 


af” N4&z’a-réth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power: who 
went about doing good, and 
healing a!l that were oppressed healing all that were op- 
of the devil ; for God was with pressed of the devil ; for God 
him. 39 was with him. And we are 
39 And we are witnesses of witnesses of all things which 
alia thi which he did both in he did both in the country of 
the land of the Jews, and in Je- the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; 
ru’sa-lém ; whom they slew and whom also they slew, hang- 
hanged on a tree : 4° ing him on atree. Him God 
40 Him God raised up the raised up the third day, and 
third day, and shewed him ave him to be made mani- 
or; 41 fest, not to all the people, 
41 Not to all the people, but but unto witnesses that were 
unto witnesses chosen before of chosen before of God, even 
God, even to us, who did eat and to us, who did eat and drink 
drink with him after he rose from with him after he rose from 
the dead. 42 the dead. And he charged 
om gee Be somanniee ad 4 us to preach unto the people 
Sede ete eee ce and to testify that this is he 


testify that it is he which was pw’ . 
ordained of God fo de the Judge which is ordained of God fo 
be the Judge of quick and 


of quick and dead. 


anointed him with the Holy 
Ghost and with powér: who 
went about doing good, and 





1 Many ancient authorities read //¢ sent the word unto. * Or, the gospel 


“43 To him give all the 
er mgame witness, that through 

is name whosoever believ®th in 
him shall receive remission of 
sins. 

44 { While Peter yet spake 
these words, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the 
word. 

The American Revisers would 
“which” in verses 42 and 44, and 


(7) 199 


43 dead. To him bear all 
the = ets witness, that 
through his name every one 
that believeth on him shall 
receive remission of sins. 

44 While Peter yet spake these 
words, the Holy Ghost fell 
on all them which heard the 
word, 


substitute “who” or “that” for 
“Holy Spirit’ for “‘ Holy Ghost” 


wherever it occurs. 


ASA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers té- 


Lesson TOPIC: Manifesting Saving Grace. 


1. Earnest Seeking, vs. 30-33. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Apostolic Instruction, vs. 34-43. 
3: Divine Bestowal, v. 44. 


DaI_Ly Home READINGs : 


M.—Acts 10: 18. 
T.—Acts 10: 9-18. Peter's vision. 
W.—Acts 10: 19-29. The call obeyed. 
T.—ACTS 10: 30-43. Conversion of Cornelius. 
F.—Acts 10 : 44-48. Gifts to Gentiles. 
S.—Isa. 49: 6-12. A light to the Gentiles. 

-—John 6: 37-47. Life by believing. 


The devout centurion. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


os 


Lesson Analysis 


I, EARNEST SEEKING. 

1. By Prayer : 

1 was keeping the ninth hour of prayer in my house (30). 
I set my face unto the Lord God, to seek by prayer (Dan. 9 : 3). 

kk ;... seek, and ye shall find (Matt. 7 : 7). 
a. By Benéficence : 

Thine alms are had in remembrance in the sight of God (3%). 
A devout man, . . . who gave much alms (Acts 10 : 2), 
The love which ye shewed, .. . ig that ye ministered (Heb. 6: 10), 
3. By Obedience : 

Send therefore to Joppa. ... Forthwith therefér I sent (32, 33). 
To obey is better than Shorties (1 Sam. 15 : 2). 
We must obey God rather than men (Acts 5 : 29). 
4- By Readiness : 

We are all here present, ... to hear all things (33). 


Speak, Lord ; for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3 : 9). 
And I said, What shall I do, Lord? (Acts 22 : to.) 


Il, APOSTOLIC INSTRUCTION. 


1. God no Respecter of Persons : 

Of atruth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons (34). 
The Lord your God, .. . regardeth not persons (Deut. 10 : 17), 
Who without respect of persons judgeth (1 Pet. 1 : 17). 

2. God Accepts Proper Character : 

He that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
(35). 

The Lord pitieth them that fear him (Psa. 103 : 13). 


Unto all them that believe ; for there is no distinction (Rom, 


3 : 22). 
3- God Sends Good Tidings : 
He sent, ... preaching good tidings of peace (36). 
Peace, peace, to him that is far off, . saith the Lord (Isa 
57 : 19). 
I bring you good tidings of great joy (Luke 2 : 10). 
4- God Anointed Jesus : 
God anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power (38). 
He anointed me to preach good tidings (Luke 4 : 18), 
Thy holy servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint (Acts 4 : 27). 
s- God Raised up Jesus : 
Him God raised up the third day (40) 
— God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death (Acts 


24). 
Now hath Christ been raised from the dead (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 


6. God Appointed Witnesses : 
He charged us... to testify... . 
witness (42, 43). 
Ye are witnesses of these things (Luke 24 : 48). a 
The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of my prophecy (Rev. 9 * 10), 


To him bear all-the prophets 


Ill. DIVINE BESTOWAL. 
1. The Gift : 

While Peter yet spake, ... . the Holy Ghost fell (44). 
He shall baptize ear pr the Holy Glrest (Matt 3: rr). 
Ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts 2 : 38). 
2. The Recipients : 

On all them which heard the word (44). 


These... have received the Holy Ghost as well as we (Acts 
Ast +a to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on’ them (Acts 1 : 15), 
. ea 
Verse 30.—"* 


Behold, a man stood before me in bright ee 
(1) The devout centurion ; (2) The radiant visitor ; (3) 
cious errand ; (4) The universal lessons. 


he gra- 


Verses 32, 33.—‘‘Send thefe’ore to Joppa .. . Forthwith 
therefore sent.’ (1) Explicit commandment; (2) Implicit 
obedience ; (3) Bich reward. 

Verse 34.—‘' God is no respecter of persons."’ (1) Things in- 
different with God ; (2) Things essential with God. 

Verse 36.—‘‘ Preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ.” 
Good tidings (1) Of abiding peace ; (2) By Jesus Christ ; (3) For 
perishing.men. 

Verse 44.—“‘ The Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard 


ine word."’ (1) Hearing the word ; (2) Receiving the Spirit. 






















































































































































































































































































































Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Nodtes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Appearance of an angel to Cor- 
nelius, and his sending messages to Joppa for Peter. 
Peter’s trance and vision, with the precept: ‘* What God hath 
cleansed, make not thou common.’’ The apostle is bidden 
to receive the messengers of Corftelius, and go with them. 
After hearing their message, he accompanies them to Cesarea 
the next day. He finds Cornelius and his friends waiting for 
them. The centurion falls at the feet of Peter, who raises 
him, forbidding the homage. Péter explains how, contrary 
to Jewish usage, he came to them, because God had showed 


e him that he should not call any man common or unclean, He 


ae 





™ commands.—0O/ the Lord: So the best authorities. 


asks why they have sent for him, and the lesson begins with 
the reply of Cornelius. 
PLace.—The house of Cornelius in Cesarea. 
Time.—Shortly after the last lesson, in A. D. 39 or 40, 


according t6 the usual chronology. 


Persons,—Cornelius, a Roman centurion, commanding a 
cohort of soldiers, natives of Italy ; a devout man, yet still a 
Gentile ; his kinsmen and near friends ; Peter and six believ- 
ers from Joppa (Acts 11: 12). 

PARALLEL Passaces.—Chapters 10 : 1-29 and 11 : 1-18 con- 
tain much matter paralle! to the lesson. 


oO 


Critical Notes 


Verse 30.—And Cornelius said: The name was a common 
one at Rome, being that of a distinguished family, and also 
of their freedmen.— Four days-ago : Reckoning the day of the 
Vision, of Peter’s vision, of his departure from Cesarea, and 
of his arrival there (vs. 9, 23, 24).— Until this hour: The 
vision to Cornelius occurred at the hour of the day during 
which he was now speaking. The best authorities omit 

 “*fasting,’’ and this omission opposes every other view of the 
passage than that here given.— Was keeping the ninth hour of 
prayer it my house; Literdily, “‘ was praying the ninth.”’ 
The ninth hour (3 P. M.) was one of the chief hours of devo- 
‘tion among the Jes, and to this usage Cornelius conformed. 
The vision probably occurred soon after (comp. v. 3).— 
A man stood before me: Luke states that it was an angel 
{y. 3), and so did the messengers of Cornelius (v. 22), but 
the appesrance was that of a man; what followed showed 


“that it was an angel.—Jn bright apparel: Peculiar to this 


. form of the account. The vision was not a dream or trance 
{¥. 10), but a visible manifestation (v. 3) to the praying cen- 
turion. 

Verse 31.— 7hy prayer ts heard ; Compare the fuller state- 

ment of verse 4. The prayer, if a specific petition at that 

time is referred to, seems to have been for access to God and 

‘peace of conscience (11: 14).— 7hine alms are had in re- 


- membrance in the sight of God: The figure is that of the 


ancient sacrifices, as if God were thereby reminded of the 
‘ worshiper. The alms of Cornelius were the expression of 
his seeking after the true God, since they were bestowed on 

**the people ’’ (v. 2). 

Verse 32.— Send therefore to Joppa: ‘ Therefore,’’ because 
God had heard his prayer, and now gives this guidance.— 
Simon, who is surnamed Peter; he lodgeth in the house of 
Simon a tanner, by the sea side: The variations from verses 
§ and 6 are slight. The Authorized Version adds: ‘ Who, 
when he cometh, shall speak unto thee,’’ but the best manu- 
scripts and versions do not have this. It was insérted from 
the inference of the parallel passages, 10 : 22 and 11: 14. 

Verse 33.—orthwith J sent unto thee : See verses 7 and 8. 
— Thou hast well done > The language of simple confidence. 
— We are all-here present in the sight of God: More literal 
than ‘*‘ before God.’’ They were met to hear a message from 
God ; their thoughts were fixed on God.—Ad/ things that have 
been commanded thee ;: implying a permanent authority for the 

But as 
Cornelius must have meant the Lord Jehovah, not the Lord 
Jesus, the scribes substituted ‘‘ of God.”’ 

Verse 34.—/eter opened his mouth: Beginning a formal 

iscourse.—O/f a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 

: The last phrase represents a single Greek word, 
used first of partiality to persons on the part of a judge. Here 
the reference is to God’s not recognizing distinction of race 
in his dealings. This was made clear to Peter by the vision 
and the message from Cornelius. In Romans 2: 6-11, the 
game principle is fully stated by the Apostle Paul. 

Verse 35.—Aut in every nation: Not among the Jews 
only, even though they had been the chosen people of God. 
—She that fearcth him : Fear in the Old Testament sense of 
reverence.—And worketh righteousness ; As the result of the 
attitude to God. Peter recognizes that morality is the result 
of religion.— Js acceptable to him: Will be received by him, 
isrespective of race, not on the ground of merit, but as in the 
attitude requisite for receiving salvation by faith-in Christ 
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Verse 36.— The word which he sent: The construction in 
verses 36 to 38 is broken, but in Greek it is less obscure than 
in English. The three terms, “‘ word ’’ (v. 36), “ saying”’ 
(¥. 37), and ** Jesus ’’ (v. 38), all im the same case, are ob- 
jects of the verb “‘ know ’’ (v. 37). The broken construction 
is probably due to the state of Peter’s mind in these new cir- 
cumstances. The margin of the Revised Version gives a 
reading which has some strong support, but is probably due 
to an effort to simplify the construction,—Preaching good 
tidings of peace: Literally, ‘‘ evangelizing peace.’’ This 
message was that which Peter had been commanded of the 
Lord (v. 33), and which, having been first sent to the children 
of Israel, is now declared to Cornelius. ‘‘ Peace’’ is here 
equivalent to salyation,—Ay Jesus Christ: Through him, as 
the personal Redeemer, the message comes.— He is Lord of 
all; This parenthetical clause serves to emphasize the truth 
that salvation was forall nations. ‘ All’’ means all people. 

Verse 37.-— 7hat saying: Not the same term as ‘‘ word ”’ 
(vy. 36), though it resumes the thought of that verse.— Ye 
yourselves know: ** Yourselves’’ shows the emphasis of the 
original. — Published throughout all Jud@a: ** Published ’’ is 
literally ‘* became.’’— Beginning from Galilee, after the bap- 
tism which John preached : Cornelius and his friends must 
have known of this. é 

Verse 38.—Even Jesus of Nasareth; This presents the 
construction accurately. The word ‘‘ Jesus”’ is still the 
object of *‘know,’’ and the person of the Saviour is now 
brought forward, since the ‘‘ word ’’ or ‘‘ saying ’’ was about 
him.— How that God anointed him: ** How that"’ belongs to 
this clause, not to the preceding phrase. ‘ Anointed ’’ is the 
verb from which ‘‘ Christ ’’ is derived.— With the Holy Ghost 
and with power: The latter was the result of the former.— 

Who went about doing good: \n virtue of this anointing, he 
habitually wrought deeds of beneficence.— Healing a// that 
were oppressed: Mastered as by a tyrant.— Of the devil: Not 
**demon,’’ but ‘‘ devil,’’—that is, Satan. The reference, 
however, is probably to the healing of demoniacs, as a most 
striking form of our Lord’s doing good.—/or God was with 
him \n close fellowship with him. How much this implied 
was afterwards to be shown to the hearers. 

Verse 39.— We are witnesses; ‘* We" is emphatic, and 
refers to the apostles (vs. 41, 42). Cornelius and his friends 
had only heard of these things. As usual, Peter lays stress 
upon this personal testimony.— Whom also they slew: The 
Jews mentioned in the preceding clause. —Hanging him om a 
tree: Not ‘‘and hanged ;’’ this clause shows the way in 
which Jesus was slain. ‘‘ Tree,’’ literally, ‘‘ wood’? (see on 
5 : 30). 

Verse 40.— Him God raised up the third day: The refer- 
ence to the resurrection is also in accordance with Peter’s 
habit of discourse. But ‘‘ the third day’’ is mentioned only 
here in the Acts.— Gave him to be made manifest; A \iteral 
rendering. The division of verses is unfortunate. 

Verse 41.—Not to all the people: As usual, the Jewish 
people.— Aut unto witnesses that were chosen before of God: 
** That were ’’ is properly inserted, to bring out the force of 
the Greek article. The verb ‘‘ chosen before’’ occurs only 
here, and, while originally referring to an election by show 
of nands, came to mean, in general, choice to office. The 
tense used points to a permanent result. Apostles were of 
divine appointment, as Paul constantly claims.—Even /o us, 
who did cat and drink with him after he rose from the dead ; 
Compare Luke 24: 41, 43; John 21:12. The reality of the 
resurrection, and the competence of the. witnesses to it, are 
thus indicated. 

Verse 42.—And he charged us to preach unto the people: 
The Jews. There is no record of this specific charge, but it 
is quite in accordance with 1 : 8.— Zo testify that this is he: 
** This ’’ is the literal rendering.— Which is ordained of God : 
Marked out, designated, or declared by God.— The Judge of 
quick and dead: That is, all men, whether living or dead,— 
not those spiritually alive or dead. At Athens, Paub pre- 
Sented (17: $1) the same thought of Jesus as judge, which 
would appeal strongly to the Gentile mind. 

Verse 43.— 70 him bear all the prophets witness : Cornelius 
must have known the Old Testament. Special prophecies of 
the Messiah are included, but also the whole scope of Old 


. Testament prophecy. (comp. Acts 3 : 24; John §: 39).— 


Through his name: By confessing him, and thus appropri- 
ating the redemption he has provided.—Zvery ome that be- 
Hicveth on him: More exact than ‘‘ whosoever ; ’’ every one, 
Gentile as well as Jew. Believing here, as usually, suggests 
personal trust in this personal Redeemer. This whole phrase 
is in emphatic position.—Shail/ recetve : The tense is not 
future, but points to a single fact, receives once for all.— 
Remission of sins: The need of forgiveness Cornelius had 
doubtless felt. 

Verse 44.— While Peter yet spake these things: Before he 
could enlarge upon this distinctively Christian topic.— 7%e 
Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word: The en- 
tire company of Gentiles had the outward manifestations of. 
the gift of the Spirit, including speaking ‘‘with tongues ”’ 
(v. 46). In this instance the gift of the Spirit preceded bap- 
tism, showing that it was not dependent on the outward rite. 
Thus Peter’s word (‘‘ every one that believeth’’) was imme- 








diately confirmed. The unique occurrence strengthened the 

apostle in the convictiqn already wrought in him, and it fur- 

nished the divine answer to the scruples of others in regard 

to the admission of Gentiles directly into Christian fellowship. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


BOUT thirty miles north of Joppa, on the seashore, lay 
the Roman capital of Palestine, built by Herod, and 
named by him Cesarea, in honor of the emperor Augustus, a 
colossal statue of whom rose at the end of its great pier, serv- 
ing as a landmark to approaching ships. Only shattered ruins 
now mark the site of the once splendid city ; its harbor, quays, 
bazaars, barracks, public buildings, palace, monuments, and 
network of then busy streets, have long ago vanished, only 
some fragments of the medieval town walls and towers re- 
maining. Yet the scattered stones, still dug out of the sands, 
tell of its ancient magnificence, and supply marble blocks, 
which I have seen carried away on the sides of camels, to 
build into houses as far south as Joppa. But, in New Testa- 
ment times, many-colored life crowded the whole landscape, 
for the procurator kept court at Cesarea ; the two harbors were 
the port of debarkation from Italy and all the west, and a 
strong Roman garrison &dded importance and splendor to the 
whole. 

At the head of one cohort quartered in the city when 
Peter came to Joppa and raised Dorcas was a Roman gentle- 
man of high rank, named Cornelius, —his troops, distinguished 
as the Italian cohort, and thus probably from Italy, forming 
perhaps, as a higher corps than the local forces, an imposing 
bodyguard to the governor. Like many foreigners of the 
time, this dignitary, discontented with heathenism, had turned 
from it to the God of the Jews, and was thus a proselyte of the 
gate, though not in any way a full Jew in his creed. Hearing 
of the miracle at Joppa, such a serious nature as his instinc- 
tively wished to know more of the power by which it was 
wrought, and having his mind thus full of the subject, was 
favored with a vision, while at his devotions, at the hour of 
the evening sacrifice. An angel appearing to him, it would 
seem, in a kind of trance, told him that his prayers and alms 
were noted by God, and that he was to send to Joppa for ‘the 
now famous mitacle-worker. ed ' 

Thus commanded, Cornelius at once obeyed, ordering two 
of his household slaves, with a devout soldier who was one 
of his body-seryants, to start forthwith, and bring Peter to 
him. Meanwhile the apostle at Joppa had géne up to the flat 
roof of the house in which he lodged, about noon on the day 
after, to pray. A humble building, looking out over the 
waters, is still pointed out as that of his host, Simon, a tanner. 
Peter had, we may believe, been fasting, and had asked food 
to be prepared, but before it was ready, during his devotions, 
a trance overcame him, and in this a vision, the counterpart 
of that granted to Cornelius, was sent to him. A great sheet, 
in which were beasts and other creatures, both clean and un- 
clean, seemed let down from ‘heaven, and a voice called on 
him to ‘‘ rise, kill, and eat,”” Horror-stricken at the thought 
of eating food unfit for a Jew, he drew back, and begged to 
be allowed to keep himself from such defilement. But the 
voice called to him not to speak of that as ‘** common ”’ which 
God had cleansed. What had come down from heaven could 
not be unclean. This was repeated thrice, so hard was it to 
overcome Peter’s scruples, but the lesson sank into his mind 
at last. . 

The messengers from Cornelius had slept a night on the 
way, but had at last reached Peter’s lodging, while he was still 
wondering what the vision meant, Learning that they came 
for him, an ‘inward monition convinced him that their visit 
and the vision had to do with each other; and, on their ex- 
planation of their object, he agreed to go with them after they 
had rested with him for the night. Starting next day, escorted 
by some of the Christians of Joppa, Cesarea was reached the 
day after. ‘ 

Cornelius, in expectation of the apostle’s visit, had invited 
some kinsmen and near ftiends to meet him, and himself, 
waiving his rank, came forward towards Peter on his entering 
the court of the mansion, even prostrating himself before him, 
as was done only to the highest of personages, to show him 
worship or deep respect. Simon, however, feeling, apart 
from personal humility, that, in this case, such obeisance 
implied dangerous superstition, raised him,.and went with 
him into his house. He could not, however, bring himself to 
do so without a momentary outbreak of his hereditary Jewish 
pride, which scorned all other mén, and still reigns, no less 
strongly than then, among Hebrews towards all who have not 
the honor of Jewish blood,—a feeling exactly the counterpart 
of that which white men at large have towards colored races. 
The poor Galilean fisherman thought it necessary to explain 
how he found himself going into the house of a Roman aristo- 
crat, who had courteously invited him. It needed, he tells 
Cornelius, the direct command of God to make him cross 
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tes Makeahd Ge said be, “it is an unlawful thing for 


to himself or come to one of another nation.’’ 

Tee eae sae tck aii to casei aplbiencparts nstical 
intolerance to ruffle him, though it is easy to see how it must 
have exasperated all races against a feeble people, who thus 
affected to despise them as beneath the notice of even the 
poorest Hebrew, however exalted their position. : The 
courtly officer, therefore, in his glittering splendor, amidst his 
train of servants, and surrounded by ail the refinements of 
wealth and luxury, modestly tells him the story of his vision, 
and adds that God, having thus spoken, he is anxious to hear 
all that he, his messenger, has to say. 

His prejudices thus softened, the apostle frankly admits his 
hitherto narrow and false views of the wide charity of heaven, 
and confesses that the heart and life, rather than the nation- 
ality, of any one, are the test of divine favor. Forthwith, 
therefore, he proceeded to narrate the story of Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection, which he advanced as a proof that 
this wondrous Being is ordained of God to be the judge of 
quick and dead hereafter, while the word of the ancient 
prophets had further shown that, through kis name, every one 
that believes on him would receive remission of sins. This 
discourse was presently enforced by a startling miracle, the 
Holy Ghost falling on all present, so that *‘ they spoke with 
tongues and magnified God.” That Cornelius and his friends 
were at once baptized, when thus approved from above, can 
be at once understood, 
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“God is no Respecter of Persons” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson falls, into three parts: Cornelius’s explana- 
tion, Peter’s sermon, and the descent of the Spirit on 
the new converts, The last is the most important, and yet is 
told most briefly. “We may surely recognize the influence of 
Peter’s personal reminiscences in the scale of the narrative, 
and may remember fhat Luke and Mark were thrown together 
in later days. : 
1.. Cornelius repeats what his messengers had already told 
Peter, but in fuller detail. He tells how he was occupied 
when the angel appeared. He was keeping the Jewish hour 


»/ of prayer, and the fact, that the vision came to him as he 


prayed had attested to him its heavenly origin. If we would 
see angels, the most ‘likely place to- behold them is in the 
secret place of prayer. He tells, too, that the command to 
send for Peter was a consequence of God’s remerpbrance of 
his prayer (‘‘therefore,’’ v. ,32). His prayers and alms 
showed that he was ‘‘ of the light,’’ and therefore he was 
directed to what would yield further light. 

The command to send for Peter is noteworthy in two 
respects. It was, first, a test of humility and obedience. 
Cornelius, as a Roman officer, would be tempted to feel the 
usual contempt for one of the subject race, and, unless his 
eagerness to know more of Géd’s will overbore bis pride, to 


. kick at the idea of sending to beg the favor of the presence 


and instruction of a Jew, and of one, too, who could find no 
better quarters than a tanner’s house. The angel’s voice 
commanded, but it did not compel. Cornelius bore the test, 
and neither waived aside the vision as a hallucination which it 
was absurd for a practical man to attend to, nor recoiled from 
the lowliness of the proposed teacher. He pocketed official 
and racial loftiness, and, as he emphasizes, ‘‘ forthwith ”’ 
despatched his messdge: It was as if an English official in 
the Punjab had been sent to a Sikh ‘Guru ’’ for teaching. 

The other remarkable point about the command is that 
Philip was probably in Cesarea at the time. Why should 
Peter have been brought, then, by two visions and tw> long 
journeys? The subsequent history explains why. For the 
storm of criticism in the Jerusalem church provoked by Cor- 
nelius’s baptism would have raged with tenfold fury if so 
revolutionary an act had been done by any less authoritative 
person than the leader of the apostles. The Lord would 
stemp his own approval on the deed which marked so great 
an expansion of the church, and therefore he makes the first 
of the apostles his agent, and that by a double vision. - 

“* Thou hast well done that thou art come,’’—a courteous 
welcome, with just a trace of the doubt which had occupied 
Cornelius during the ‘‘ four days,’’ whether this unknown Jew 
would obey so strange an invitation. Courtesy and prepared- 
ness to welcome the unknown message beautifully blend in 
Cornelius’s closing words, which do not directly ask Peter to 
speak, but declare the auditors’ eagerness to hear, as well as 
their confidence that what he says will be God’s voice. 

A variant reading in verse 34 gives ‘‘ in thy sight ’’ for ‘‘ in 
the sight of God,” and has much to recommend it. But 
in any case we have here the right attitude for us all in the 
presence of the uttered will and mind of God. Where such 
open-eared and open-hearted expectance marks the listeners, 
feebler teachers than Peter will win converts. The reason 
why much earnest Christian teaching is vain is the indifference 
and non-expectant attitude of the hearers, who are not hear- 
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keners. Seed thrown on the wayside is picked up by the 
birds. 

2. Peter’s sermon is, on the whole, much like his other 
addresses which are abundantly reported in the early part of 
the Acts. The great business of the preathers then was to 
fell the history of Jesus. Christianity is, first, a recital of his- 
torical events, from which, no doubt, principles are deduced, 
and which necessarily lead on to doctrines ; but the facts are 
first. 

But the familiar story is told to Cornelius with some varia- 
tion of tone. And it is prefaced by a great word, which crys- 
talizes the large truth that had sprung into consciousness and 
startling power in Peter, as the result of his own and Cor- 
nelius’s experience. He had not previously thought of God 
as ‘*a respecter of persons,’’ but the conviction that he was 
not had never blazed with such sun-clearness before him as 
it did now. Jewish narrowness had, unconsciously to him- 
self, somewhat clouded it ; but these four days had burned in 
on him, as if it were a new truth, that ‘‘in every nation ”’ 
there may be men accepted of God, because they fear him 
and work righteousness. 

That great saying is twisted from its right meaning when it 
is interpreted as discouraging the efforts of Christians to carry 
the gospel to the heathen; for, if the “‘ light of nature ’’ is suf- 
ficient, what was Peter sent to Cesarea for? But it is no less 
maltreated when evangelical Christians fail to grasp its world- 
wide significance, or doubt that in lands where Christ’s name 
has not been proclaimed there are souls groping for the light, 
aud seeking to obey the law written on their hearts. That 
there are such, and that such are ‘‘ accepted of him,’’ and led 
by his own ways to the fuller light, is obviously taught in these 
words, and should be a welcome thought to us all. 

The tangled utterances which immediately follow, sound as 
if speech staggered under the weight of the thoughts opening 
before the speaker. Whatever difficulty attends the construc: 
tion, the intention is clear,—to contrast the limited scope of 
the message, as confined to the children of Israel, with its 
universal destination as now made clear. The statement 
which in the Authorized and Revised Versions is thrown into 
a parenthesis is really the very center of the apostle’s thought. 
Jesus, who has hitherto been preached to Israel, is ‘‘ Lord of 
all,”’ and the message concerning him is now to be pro- 
claimed, not in vague outline and at second hand, as it had 
hitherto reached Cornelius, but in full detail, and as a mes- 
sage in which he was concerned. 

Contrast the beginning and the ending of the discourse, — 
**the word sent unto the children of Israel’. and “ every one 
that believeth on him shall receive remission of sins,’’ A 
remarkable variation in the text is suggested by Blass, the 
most recent commentator, who would omit ‘‘ Lord,’’ and 
read, ‘‘ The word which he sent t6 the children of Israel, 
bringing the good tidings of peace through Jesus Christ,— 
this [word] belongs to all.’’ That reading does away with 
the chief difficulties, and brings out clearly the thought which 
is more obscurely expressed in a contorted sentence by the 
present reading. 

The subsequent résumé of the life of Jesus is substantially 
the same as is found in Peter’s other sermons. But we may 
note that the highest conéeptions of our Lord’s nature are 
not stated. It is hard to suppose that Peter after Pentecost 
had not the same conviction as burned in his confession, 
**Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ But. in 
these early discourses neither the divinity and incarnation nor 
the atoning sacrifice of Jesus is set forth. He is the Christ, 
‘**anointed with the Holy Ghost and with power.’’ God is 
with him (Nicodemus had got as far as that). He is ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and dead. 

We note, too, that his teaching is not touched upon, nor 
any of the profounder aspects of his work as the revealer of 
God, but his beneficence and miraculous deliverances of 
devil-ridden men. His death is declared, but without any 
of the accusations of his murderers, which, like lance-thrusts, 
** pricked ’’ Jewish hearers. Nor is the efficacy of that death 
as the sacrifice for the world’s sin touched upon, but it is 
simply told as a fact, and set in contrast with the resurrec- 
tion. “These were the plain facts which had first to be ac- 
cepted. 

The only way of establishing facts is by evidence of eye- 
witnesses. So Peter twice (vs. 39, 41) adduces his own and 
his colleagues’ evidence, But the facts are not yet a gospel, 
unless they are further explained as well as established. Did 
such things happen? The answer is, ‘* We saw them.”’ 
What did they mean? The answer begins by adducing the 
** witness ’’ of the apostles to a different order of truths, which 
requires a different sort of witness. Jesus had bidden them 
** testify ’’ that he is to be judge of living: and dead ; that is, 
of all mankind. Their witness to that can only rest on his 
word. ; 

Nor is that all, There is yet another body of “‘ witnesses,’’ 
to yet another class of truths. ‘‘ All the prophets ’’ bear wit- 
ness to the great truth which makes the biography of the Man 
the gospel for all men,—that the deepest want of all men is 
satisfied through the name which Peter ever rung out as all- 
powerful to heal and bless. The forgiveness of sins through 
the manifested character and work of Jesus Christ is given on 
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condition of faith to any and every one who believes, be he ¥ 
Jew or Gentile, Galilean fisherman or Roman centurion, 
Cornelius may have known little of the prophets, but he knew ~ 
the burden of sin. He did not know all that we know of 
Jesus, and of the way in which forgiveness is connected with _ 
his work, bat he did know now that it was connected, and 
that this Jesus was risen from the dead, and was to be the 
judge. His faith went out to that Saviour, and as he heard 
he believed. 

3- Therefore the great gift, attesting the divine recognition 
of him and the rest of the hearers, came at once. There had 
been no confession of their faith, much less had there been 
baptism, or any intervention of apostolic hands. The sole 
qualification and condition for the reception of the Spirit 
which John lays down in his Gospel: when he speaks of the 
‘* Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive ’’ was 
‘present here, and it was enough, Peter and his brethren 
might have hesitated about baptizing an uncircumcised be- 
liever. The Lord of the church showed Peter that he did not 
hesitate, 

So, like a true disciple, Peter followed Christ’s lead, and, — 
though “they of the circumcision ’’ were struck with amaze- 
ment, he said to himself, ‘‘ Who am I, that I should withstand 
God ?’’ ‘and opened his heart to welcome these new converts 
as possessors of like precious faith, as was demonstrated by 
their possession of the same Spirit. Would that Peter’s will- 
ingness to recognize all who manifest the Spirit of Christ, 
whatever their relation to ecclesiastical regulations, had con- 
tinued the law’and practice of the Chyrch ! 
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Teaching Points 


~ By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 
The Conversion of Peter and Cornelius 


T IS ten years since the ascension. The Spirit has made 

constant efforts to reach beyond the Jews. Remember, 

the disciples scattered,—Samaria, the Ethiopian, Saul ap- 

pointed to the Gentiles. And now comes the reaching of. the 
Roman centurion, . 

One day an angel appeared to him as he prayed. The next 
day the vision came to Peter. He needed to be converted to — 
the greater breadth of the plans of God. It required four — 
voices to induce Peter to go. The fidelity of the devout 
soldier must have had a powerful effect on Peter, as they 
walked that thirty-five miles to Cesarea. 

_ The fact that God sent his angel to Cornelius, and that he 
was obedient, persuaded Peter that God was equally favorable 
to any man in every nation. Peter preached the remission of 
sins through believing on the name of the anointed, crucified, 
and risen Jesus, Lord and Judge of all (v. 43). With a great 
thrill in his heart Peter rose to the unexpected height: of say- 
ing to that Gentile : ‘* Whosoever believeth.’’ 

The effect was unexpected and instantaneous, another Pen- 
tecost. Again, the Gentile church must not be behind the 
Jewish. God made them recipients of his Spirit without bap- 
tism or circumcision. How gladly would any preacher or 
téacher be interrupted in that way ! ; 

The precedent conditions of this glorious result were: 1, 
A good, almsgiving man, praying, seeking light. 2. Follow- 
ing divine direction ; ‘‘Send to Joppa,’’ ‘*Go to Siloam,” 
‘To Damascus.’’ 3. Readiness. ‘ We are all here present 
before God, to hear all things that are commanded thee of God.” 
Wheng sach pupils and teachers meet, God is never absent, 
The designed end of teaching should never be merely to per- 
suade the intellect, nor yet merely to warm the heart, but 
always to secure the coming of the Holy Ghost. One hour 
with God is worth many with any other teacher.» The one 
thing to be vividly remembered and often repeated, when the 
lesson has closed, is ‘‘ The Holy Ghost fell on them,.”’. 


University Park, Colo. , ; 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ae D therefore to Joppa... . Forthwith therefore I sent te 

thee (vs. 32, 33). Here is beautiful instance of our own 
relation to the answer of our own prayers. Frequently.the 
final answer to our prayer comes through the divine blessing 
on our own exertion. When we cry for a boon in prayer, we 
must ourselves go toward that boon. Cornelius must send 
men to Joppa before he can receive the fulness of the divine 
answer. There was place, bét veen the prayer and answer, 
for his own activity, To our fathers, at Bunker Hill, Israel 
Putnam said, ‘‘ Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.” 
Yes, they must not frustrate their trust by carelessness. They 
must remembe: that powder will not burn wet. It was not 
‘believing great things of God” alone which made William 
Carey pioneer in the magnificent en 



























































































' even among the heathen, in such state. 































































































































































































































































© sions, it was “‘ attempting great things for God’’ as well. 
| Would you grow in holiness? Pray for it. But also attempt 
to live holily. Send men to Joppa. Would you seek the 
conversion of a soul? Pray for it. But by holy skill attempt 
toward it also. Send men to Joppa. Would you do anything 
Worthy and noble? Pray that you may. But do not forget to 
dispatch your own energy in the direction of your prayer,— 
send men to Joppa. And do thus immediately. ‘* Forthwit/: 


therefore I sent to thee.’’ 


And call unto thee Simon, who is surnamed Peter; he 
lodgeth in the house of Simon a tanner, by the sea side (v. 32). 
Have you never felt utterly isolated in the loneliness possible 
“in a great crowd? = I was riding on the top of an omnibus in 
London, near the Bank of England. It was the busiest hour 
Of the day, and ‘all about me was the scurrying, eager, limit- 
less crowd. Nobody knew me, and I knew nobody. I said 
to myself, How like a drop in the ocean could one disappear 
in such a crowd! Nobody would care or notice. And the 
real loneliness of a vast throng oppressed me. I suppose we 
have all had experience similar. Often we are most alone 
when most with others. But a scripture like this, which so 
_ evidently teaches the particularity of the divine knowledge of 
ms, is full of comfort. God knew Peter’s own name, his sur- 
- mame, the city where he was, in whose house he was tarrying, 
| the occupation of Peter’s host, and just where the house stood. 
God knows about me precisely, if others may not. 

" But in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh 
Vighteousness, is acceptable to him (v. 35). For myself, I 
verily believe in a salvable state, even though there may be as 
yet no conscioug acceptance of Christ. But the certain test 
of such a state is the immediate acceptance of Christ when he 
is presented. Cornelius, save only in the dimmest and most 
hearsay way, had not known of Jesus as Saviour. But the 
instant Christ was thus presented he accepted Christ. It is a 
great and gracious thought to me that there may be many, 
They are living up to 
all the light they have. They are in such mood that their 
“souls match Christ, as the light does the eye, the instant he is 
revealed to them. Even though he may never be revealed, 
they have complied with the conditions of acceptance. Like 
Cornelius, they are devout, uncovetous, longing, with souls 
turned toward the light. I think such will be numbered 
among the great multitude of the redeemed. What joy to 
bring the light to such struggling and longing ones, as Peter 
brought it to Cornelius ! 


“ There's a wideness in God's mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea ; 
There's a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty."’ 


Who went about doing good (v. 38). What an example is 
here! Here is illustration of the life beneficent. Behold 
the fest of such a life,—he went about doing good. The entire 
purpose and issue of the life of the Lord Jesus was benefi- 
cence. Behold an enferprise for life,—he went about doing 
: good. Our Lord did not wait for chance of doing good to 
come to him, he sought the opportunity to do it. And he 
did it in personal ministration ; he himself did it. Behold a 
habit for life,—he went about doing good. Our Lord did 
not do good intermittently ; he did it steadily. It was the 

habit of his life to do it. We may be very easily at work, but 
at work not worth the doing. The Emperor Domitian kept 
himself very constantly employed during the last years of his 
reigu, but—at catching flies. Let us remember the hinge on 
~ Which the judgment will turn for us or against us,—whether 
Or not we have done ministry to Christ’s brethren, and so 
to him. 

Ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead (tm 42). 
That ‘‘ to be’ is supplied by the translators. But even now 
Christ is judge. To-day he is the standard by which we are 
to test our living. The surest way to live nobly is to remem- 
ber that Christ is judge for this day, as well as. for some dis- 
tant day ahead, and to test the thinking, feeling, willing, 
doing, of this day by him. 

* Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


HE events of this lesson mark a crucial point in the his- 
tory of the church. Up to this time, it had never dawned 

on the mind of Peter that God would allow any Gentile to 
enter the church, unless he first became a Jew. Far back in 
Abraham's day, God has ordained certain rites and ceremonies 
which all who wished to enter the church must observe. The 
time was coming, and indeed had now arrived, when this 
* middle wall of partition ’’ was to be overthrown. God has 
built that wall, and only God could overthrow it. But to make 
Peter understand the divine plan, it was necessary that a 
double miracle should be wrought. “Nothing less than this 
would convince Peter that he was not being misled. Up to 
this time, Peter thought it not right for him even to go :ato 
the house of a Gentile, much less to receive any Gentile into 
the church who had not first submitted to Mosaic rites and 
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ceremonies. So God first taught him the general truth, that if 
God called a thing clean, that Peter had been accustomed to 
think unclean, Peter was to yield to the divine declaration. 
This was accomplished by the thrice-repeated vision of the 
sheet let down from heaven, which had in it things that Peter 
called unclean, but which God said were clean. 

Peter, however, did not understand the full application of 
this triple vision, till he got to the house of Cornelius. Then, 
as he heard the story of the vision of Cornelius, he began to 
see things more clearly. The vision to himself, the command 
of the Holy Spirit to go with the messengers whom Cornelius 
had sent,,and the’story that the centurion had to tell, all 
worked on Peter’s teachable mind. Then he did what before 
this he never would have done, he preached the truth to the 
assembled Gentile congregation. Then came the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, as on the day of Pentecost. Now all was 
clear to the apostle, and he saw that Gentiles might believe, 
and become members of the: church, without first becoming 
Jews. So he baptized them on the spot. We who are Gen- 
tile believers should be most grateful to God for the experiences 
of that day. If God had not thrown down that ‘‘ middle wall,’’ 
we should have all had to become Jews before we could unite 
with the church of Jesus Christ. Now, however, we know that 
in Jesus Christ there is neither Jew nor Greek, but all are one 
in him. 

But mark, I think that to this day men are prone to build 
walls in places where God has not built them. Is there any 
wall between black and white in our land? Did God build 
that wall? Is there any wall between Chinaman and Cauca- 
Did God build that wall? Are there not walls between 
denominations of so-called Christians ? Did_God build those 
walls? These are all human walls built by men, and not by 
God. In Christ Jesus there are no walls left, but all who be- 
lieve are within one enclosure, and he is the keeper of them 
all. Let us beware lest, God having overthrown fhe only wall 
that ever he put up for the church, we begin to build walls of 
our own, that can do naught but harm. 

New York City. 


LYS 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9g, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


(Acts 10: I to 11 : 18.) 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Read carefully the whole narrative from Acts 10: 1 to 11: 


18. Then reread, noting (1) the descriptions (vs. 2, 4, 22, 
30) of Cornelius ; (2) the details of Peter's vision (vs. 9-16; 
11: 5); (3) the natural way in which the minor. details vary 


with each repetition of the story of these incidents (comp. Io : 
3-7 with 10 : 30-32, and 10: 9-16 with I1 : 4-10); (4) Peter’s 
ready acceptance of the divine instruction (vs. 23, 28) ; (5) 
his wisdom in taking Jewish witnesses along (10 : 23, 45; I1: 
12 ; (6) his perception of the purport of it in view of the cir- 
cumstances at Cesarea (v. 35); (7) his ‘‘ gospel’’ (vs. 36- 
43) ; (8) the convincing proof that his hearers were accepted 
by God ; (9) the natural hesitancy of the strictly Jewish Chris- 
tians to overlook Peter’s boldness (11 : 1, 2); (10) their 
inability to resist the proof which he submitted of God’s ac- 
ceptance of these Gentiles (v. 18). 
II. Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR DiscusSsION. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor's Note above). 

Stifler, 81-95 ; Maurice, 148-171; Vaughan, 223-245 ; Ved- 

er, 71-75 ; Lindsay, 113-125; Plamptre, 169-186; Taylor, 
* Peter,’’ 283-299; Hackett, 127-139; Lumby, 126-141 ; 
Neander, 66-76; Rice, 143-158. 

The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. 


(1.) Gather up all that is said 
his religious. position (proselyte, or 
his importance, etc. Does his selection 
seem a mere accident, or may we trace a special significance 
in it? [Outline Studies: III, 1. Riddle: v. 31. Geikie: § 2. 
Tristram : on Cornelius. ] 

2. The Time and Place. (2.) Discuss Stokes’s claim that 
this forward step came providentially after the religious ele- 
ments in Judaism had been impressed upon Christianity, but 


1. Cornelius the Centurion. 
about his character, 
merely a theist), 
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before Christianity had become identified with strict Judaism ; 
and at the cosmopolitan seaport and capital Cesarea. 

3» The Visions. (3.) Describe each vision, noting the in- 
cidental additions to the second description of each [Riddle : 
v. 30]. (4.) In view of the settled, exclusive policy of Jews 
toward Gentiles, would it be possible to explain the religious 
revolution which now took place as originating in any other 
way? [McLaren: 1, J 3. Schauffler: ¥ 1.] 

4. Peter's Lesson. (5.) Is there any reason for sabipaiioa 
that Peter was especially ready to be taught? Does the fact 
of his taking six witnesses indicate that he realized what was 
about to take place ? [Outline Studies: § 1; III, 2.] 

5. Peter’s Sermon, (6.) Bishop Alexander (‘‘ Leading 
Ideas of the Gospels,’’ pp. 3-6. Macmillan. $1.75) calls ita 
‘* primitive gospel,’’ which reflects the four leading ideas of the 
four Gospels, portraying the life of Jesus as predesignated, 
strong and active, tender and catholic, divine. Justify of 
criticise this statement [MeLaren: 2, JJ 6-9]. (7.) What iv 
Peter’s real theme ? (Vaughan, 240.) [Outline Studies : IIT, 3. 
McLaren: 2, Jf 1, 4.] 

6. The Gentile Pentecost. _(8.) Why was the Holy Spirit 
given, in this case, before baptism ? [Riddle : v. 44. McLaren: 
3, { 1. Schauffler: { 2.] 

7. Peter’s Defénse at Jerusalem. (9.) What irresistible 
piece of proof did he allege as indicating a divine leading ? 
[Geikie : last J.] (10,) How much did the Jerusalem authori- 
ties concede—that the Gentiles were now one with them, or 
merely that the Gentiles had a right to hear the gospel and be 
saved ? 

IM. THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

How natural to infer that Cornelius was praying (v. 31) for 
a clearer knowledge of God, and Peter for light on the ques- 
tion of the salvation of the Gentiles ! 

God’s instrumentalities are chosen because they are best 
fitted for the end in view. 

Notice how the whole section illustrates how God prepares 
men to receive the difficult revelations he would make to 
them,—Peter, Cornelius, the six, the Judeans. 

How these events struck the keynote of Christianity,— 
world for Christ ’’ ! 

If Luke, as an associate of Paul, was interested in the 
Judaizing controversy, We can understand why he told this 
story at such length. 

‘©The way we get light is to live up to what we have, and 
pray for more.’ 


‘sé the 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
_ By Faith\Latimer 


T WHAT place did Pefer cure the man sick with palsy? 

Where was the house of Dorcas? How had her life 

been spent? Why were the women weeping? What did 

Peter do 7 In whose name was the miracle done?’ The in- 

tervening story should be given, and scholars requested to 

read all of chapter ten, and Peter’s report to the church in 
Jerusalem in the first eighteen verses in chapter eleven. 

Peter on the Housetop.—While he was in Joppa, Simon 
Peter the apostle stayed with Simon a tanner, whose house 
was bythe sea, His business was one that the Jews despised, 
and we do not know how or why Peter became his guest. 
One day, about noon, Peter went up to the flat roof of the house 
to pray, as was the custom with many of the Jews. While he 
was praying, he hada strange vision. He was hungry, and 
he saw a great sheet let down from above, held by the corners, 
filled with all manner of food ; some of it animals which the 
Jews were forbidden to eat. A voice called his name, and 
bade him kill and eat. He replied, saying he had never 
eaten anything common or unclean ;’ but the sight was shown 
three times, and the voice again, saying, ‘‘ What God hath 
cleansed, that cail/not thou common.’’ He was perplexed at 
the meaning of the vision, but he was sure it was some lesson 


for him. While he doubted, the Spirit said to him, ‘* Three 
men seek thee ; get down, aad go with them, for I have sent 
them.’ x 


Peter Called to Cesarea.—Peter went down to the men at 
the gate,—two household servants and one soldier, —who said 
they were sent by their master, Cornelius. He was a cen- 
turion of the Italian band, captain of a company of the Roman 
army stationed in Cesarea, a city on the seacoast, about thirty 
miles north from Joppa, and forty-seven miles northwest from 
Jerusalem. (Have a scholar locate iton map.) Peter kept 
the men over night, and the next morning a company of ten 
started on the way to Cesarea,—Peter, the three men who 
came for him, and six Christian brethren from Joppa, whom 
Peter asked to go with him. 

Cornelins.—The Roman soldier was expecting Peter, and 
had invited his relatives and near friends to hear what Peter 
would say. As Peter came to the house, Cornelius met him, 
and fell down before him as if to worship him. But Peter 
lifted him up, saying, ‘‘I myself also am aman.” He re- 


minded Cornelius that it was unlawful for a Jew to come to 
one of another nation, but that he had been shown that he 
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with the messengers. He asked why he had been sent for. 
Cornelius told him that four days before, while he was praying 
at the hour of prayer, a man in shining robes stood by him, and 
said: “Thy prayer is. heard, and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of God. Send to Joppa for Simon 
Peter, and he shall speak to thee.”” Cornelius must have been 
happy to be able to repeat all this, Would you be thankful 
if an angel spoke to you, and said that your prayers were 
heard, and all the kind, good things you had done were re- 
membered in God’s sight? You need no angel to tell you so, 
for Jesus himself says that he will call you blessed. Cornelius 
was glad that Peter came so promptly. He was not so selfish 
as to try to keep for himself or his own household the message 
Peter brought, but had a great company to share it. He fel, 
that the Lord would see and hear all that was said and done, 
since he had been assured that his own prayers were heard. 
He reminded the people, saying, ‘‘ We are all present before 
God,’”’ not merely to hear Peter’s own words, but all that God 
commanded him to say. 

Peter's Words.—Of whom did Peter always preach? He 
told of Jesus of Nazareth, who went about doing good, for 
God was with him, and that he and the other disciples were 
witnesses of his life and his death, for on a cross, made of the 
wood of a tree, he had been hung, and died. Peter told that 
God raised him on the third day, and many witnesses saw. him 
alive, and that the disciples ate and drank with him after he 
rose from the dead. Peter told what Jesus charged them to 
preach to all people,—that Jesus of Nazareth was ordained of 
God, that all the prophets foretold and proved that he was the 
Messiah, the Saviour. There was no difference between Jew 
er Gentile, rich or poor, young or old, That one word ‘ who- 
soever ’’ takes in every age, every country, every nation. What 
shall every one receive who will believe in Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour ? 

The Holy Spirit —There were attentive, happy listeners in 
Cornelius’s house that day. The Lord approved of the words 
of Peter, and opened the hearts of those who heard. The 
Holy Spirit came, not only upon Cornelius or a few of the 
company, but upon all who heard, for not one was left out. 
It was like the Day of Pentecost, for these new believers spoke 
with tongues and praised God, as the disciples did in Jerusa- 
Jem ten years before. The Christian Jews who came with 
Peter were surprised that these Gentiles were accepted of God ; 
but they could not doubt it, for they kmew that the Holy 
Spirit was given to them. Peter said, ‘‘ They have received 
the Holy Ghost as well as we,’’ and they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord. It was a happy visit to the pious soldier, 
the man of prayer, the kind-hearted, open-handed man, just 
and true, honored among the nation of the Jews. After he 
was taught more and more of Jesus Christ, and th¢ Holy Spirit 
filled his heart, his every grace was quickened, and he was as 
true a soldier of the cross as of the emperor under whom he 
served. . 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


SSUMING that a primary teacher always studies with 

pencil and paper in hand, it would be well to keep these 

notes of preparation on the pages opposite those in her note- 

book, on which are to be recorded results of lessons as sug- 
gested in the review hints. 

By the way, Professor Sanders’s course in this paper is one 
ef the best possible helps for us primary teachers. ‘‘ Of what 
use is a senior Bible course to a primary teacher ?’’ asks one 
doubtful soul. It is a mistaken idea that, because we have 
more material given us with each le$son than we can adapt 
to baby minds, our own study and preparation needs to be 
limited in any way. Try Professor Sanders’s course, and 
see how much more readily we can adapt material when. we 
have wider knowledge and wider choice of subjects. Much 
that, without this study, we would attempt to adapt and use 
because of our own—not the children’s—limitations, we find 
we may wisely and safely omit, because of our reserve fund 
of choice material gleaned from this expert teacher. 

In our preparation to-day we find that our text begins at a 
point which to the children would be “ the middle of the 
story.’’ . What to do with the beginning (Peter’s vision) spuz- 
zles us, and the end involves us in another explanation of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. This latter will be a complication 
of difficulties, because the children, from the pictures and de- 
vices of their lesson papers of the first quarter, have the idea 
firmly fixed of material fire burning, or a live bird flapping its 
wings on the heads of each disciple. Hearing to-day that 
“the Holy Ghost fell on all them which heard the word,’’ 
the class look in expectation of another symbolic device as an 
illustration. Baffied by the first, we carefully avoid making 
this mistake a second time, but now are in danger (by failing 
to produce a striking picture) of leaving the impression that, 
i Ot ineunes, the event was not of much importance. We 





‘could wish that our successes were as striking in effect as 
some of our mistakes in symbolization. 

Another point: Of course, these babies cannot understand 
the relation between Jew and Gentile, and we shall have to 
handle carefully the subject of ceremonial law in our explana- 
tion about clean and unclean beasts. After all, Peter’s vision 
is not the beginning of our story. We must go back hun- 
dreds of years, and tell of ages in which, by tradition and 
custom, the Jews held fast to the idea that ‘‘ our God could 
not, and would not, love Gentiles.’’ How much can chil- 
dren understand about the lapse of ages? Almost nothing 
at all. 

In our notebooks, under the heading, “* What the class 
will be likely to misunderstand, ’’ we list, (1) Relation between 
Jew and Gentile ; (2) ‘‘ The Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word.’’ These two points will need our 
most careful study, and in our aim at directness in teaching 
must be presented in the fewest words possible. The first, 
something in this way: Peter, his friends, all the apostles and 
disciples, had been taught to believe that our God loved their 
people (race) only. _They believed (and it was not their fault 
that they were entirely mistaken) that Jesus Christ lived and 
died for them alone. Our lesson story shows us that God 
taught some of them how to correct their great mistake. Of 
others we hear later. 

Under the heading ‘‘Important’’ we gather our main 
points: 1. What was Peter’s message to Cornelius? 2. What 
means this message to us ? 

Cornelius had every reason to suppose that Peter had been 
charged with a most important message for him and his friends. 
Aman dressed “‘in bright clothing,’’ whom God sent, told 
him so. Peter was way over here in Joppa (using maps) on 
the roof of a house, praying (describe and explain his vision, and 
tell how this was a special occasion when Peter felt sure he 
would be needed at once to give a message to people whom 
he had always thought worthless), How earnest he must have 
felt about this when he learned by a sign from heaven. that 
Christ died for these people,‘and it must be his. business to 
tell them so ! 

We show how Peter chose disciples to accompany him to 
the home of Cornelius, that they might help him in assuring 
Cornelius that this word was true because it was from God. 

What was this message from God to Cornelius and his 
friends? Just the same message that is to be given to every 
one in the whole world,—the story of Jesus Christ (which we 
now all help to tell in class), why he came, why he died, and 
rose again from the dead. 

What did. that mean to Cornelius? .What does it mean 
to us? 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What two events did we study last Sunday? 

Where did Eneas live? Dorcas? What was the effect 

of the miracles on the people of these places? What must 

have been their effect on Peter? Where was Peter still living 
at the time of to-day’s lesson? | 

2. THE VISION OF CORNELIUS (vs. 30-33).—Where was 
Cesarea? What was its importance? What position was 
held by Cornelius? What hints have we of his character? 
(Acts Io: 2, 22, 24, 31.) Why were the Jews wont to pray 
at the ninth hour? What time of day was that? What do 
you think Cornelius was praying for? What had Cornelius 
probably heard about Peter before? Why did it need an 
angel to induce the Roman to send for the Jew, and a heavenly 
vision to induce Peter to go? 

3. THE VisION OF PETER (vs. 9-20),—What time of day 
did this vision come to Peter? How did his occupation at the 
time invite a message from heaven? What was his vision ? 
Why was it repeated? Did it mean that all men were equally 
well pleasing to God? What did it mean, then? How was 
the vision re-enforced when the messengers came? (Acts 10: 
19, 20.) Whom did Peter take with him? (Acts 10: 23; 

1:12.) Why? 

4. Perer’s SUMMARY OF THE GosPEL (vs. 34-43).— What 
differences among men does God regard? (1 Sam. 16:7.) In 
what sense, then, is God no respecter of persons? Why 
would it not be enough merely to fear God or merely to work 
righteousness? How many points are there in Peter’s sum- 
ming up of the gospel? What are they? 

5. THe GENTILES RECEIVED (Acts 10: 44-48; 11: 1-18).— 
How was the coming of the Holy Spirit made manifest? How 
did Peter seal their admission into the church? Why was 
this action attacked by the church at Jerusalem? How did 
Peter overcome that opposition ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What was the name of the Roman centurion we have 
studied about? 2. What were some of his habits that showed 
he was a good man? 3. What did the angel bid him do? 


oe ae 


4- Why did Peter hesitate about going? 5. How did God 
overcome his hesitation? 6. What great blessing came to os 
Peter because he obeyed ? to Cornelius because he obeyed? 
to the whole church because of the obedience of these wer, 

Boston, Mass. 

oOo 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What military office did Cornelius hold? 2. What sort 
of life had Cornelius been living? (Acts ro: 2, 22.) 3. In 
what way had Peter been prepared for the call from Cornelius ? 
4. What persons did Peter say are acceptable ‘to the Lord ?- 
5. What occurrence followed Peter’s words ? 

SB These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, aud blank space 


is allowed for the written answers, Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


= —————4 


JESUS CHRIST IS LORD OF ALL 


HIS WITNESS. 
PROPHETS. HEALING 


THE BAPTIST. | JUDGING MEN. 
DISCIPLES. | SAYING 


BELIEVE ON HIM. 





HIS WORK, 











A GOOD MAN FINDS JESUS. 


= OPEN & 


** Thine alms are had in remembrance,” 
** We are all here present .. . to hear.’’ 
“ Through his name every one . . . shall receive’? 





IF ANY MAN WILL DO, ... HE SHALL KNOW, 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Here in thy name we are gathered.”’ 
“*Sweet hour of prayer."’ 

**Tell me the old, old story.’’ 

**I love to tell the story.’’ 

‘Come, ye sinners, poor and needy."’ 

** There comes to my heart one sweet strain." 
“My dear Redeemer and my Lord."’ 

* Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove.’’ 


KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


UR Days Aco.’’—This incidental mention of the — oo 
? 


time that had elapsed since Cornelius had sent his 
messengers to Joppa is an instance of the leisurély mode’of 
traveling in the East. The distance from Cesarea to Joppa is 
only thirty-two and a half miles, by a level road along the 
shore. Sixteen miles, therefore, was considered a day’s 
journey, though probably these messengers arrived at Joppa 
soon after noon on their second day, yet not so early as to 
induce Peter, after they had rested and been refreshed, to 
think of starting until the next morning. The embassy. of 
Cornelius had not started until after three o’clock in the after- 
noon. But we must remember that the ordinary pedestrian in 
the East commences his journey soon after sunrise, continues 
it about four hours, and then often consumes as much as three 
or four hours in resting, preparing his food, and, afteg his din- 
ner, taking a s#es/a until the heat of the day is over. Noth- 
ing more sorely tries our Western impatience than the 
apathetic languor exhibited by all the camp followers when 
summoned to resume the march after dinner. Yet these 
same men, when oecasion impels, can perform a forced march — 
of sixteen hours without a halt. Experience has taught Euro- 
pean generals that an average of from sixteen to twenty miles 
a day is the utmost that can be expected from large masses of 
men, if they march day after day, without intermission. 
** CORNELIUs.’’—Of Cornelius we know nothing more, by — 
history or tradition, beyond the statement of Jerome that he 
built a church at Cesarea. He was a centurion of what is 
called “‘the Italian band,” but, more properly, the Italian 
cohort ; that is, a cohort, which consisted of from eighty to a 
hundred men, raised from \«lunteers in Italy. These are 
distinct from the Italian legion, which was not formed till 
some years later. These cohorts, being volunteers, and 
raised for special foreign service, ranked above the ordinary 
legionary, and were .rarely moved from their own headquar- 
ters. But in no case were the imperial troops ordinarily 
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moved about in time of peace. No troops 
served in their own country. Britain was 
garrisoned by Syrians ; the forces of the Ara- 
bian frontier were recruited in Asia, From 
this system the officers had opportunities of 
becoming thoroughly conversant with the 
habits and religions of those among whom 
their lot was cast: Hence we -so often find 
* these Roman centurions, as in the case of 
him at Capernaum and in this instance, not 
only students of the Jewish faith, but actually 
recipients of its teaching, and worshipers of 
the one true God, though not generally con- 
forming to the Mosaic ritual. They were, in 
fact, what were called ‘‘proselytes of the 


gate,’’—men who feared God, though un- | 


circumcised ; and it was from their ranks that 
the early Gentile church was mainly recruited. 


We may observe that the charge against Peter | 
was not of having baptized a Gentile, but | 


of having eaten with men uncircumcised. 
The College, Durham, England. 


2. 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


CESAREA.—Cesarea, the scene of the mo- 
mentous interview with which ‘he lesson 
deals, stood on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
thirty-three miles north of Joppa, It was built 
by Herod the Great, on the site of a village 
called Straton’s Tower. Encouraged by the 
favor of Augustus, Herod, who had formerly 
kept well to eastward, in such grim fastnesses 
as Masada and Macherus, ventured westward. 
He did much to beautify and strengthen Jeru- 
salem and Samaria, the latte®for obvious rea- 
fons being more completely under his in- 
fluence than the former. Joppa had been 
from of old the seaport of Judea and Jeru- 
Salem, but the nationalist spirit of the in- 
habitants did not commend it to Herod, and 
it was not so conveniently situated for Samaria, 
or Sebaste. Having chosen this site, Herod 
built with characteristic magnificence, and 
called the new city Cesarea, in compliment 
to the emperor. It speedily became the most 
important city in Palestine, and the seat of 
the Roman procurators. Here Paul was im- 
prisoned for two years, and here Vespasian 
was declared emperor, Origen taught for 
some time in a school where Eusebius, after- 
wards bishop of Cesarea, received his educa- 
tion. When captured by the Moslems in 638 
it was shorn of its importance, but revived 
again when taken by Baldwin I in 1101. 
Among the booty on this occasion was found 
& green crystal vase,—the ‘‘cup,’’ it was said, 
whence Jesus drank at the Last Supper, 
which has figured so largely in poetry as the 
Holy Grail. After varying fortunes, the city 
was at last destroyed by the Sultan Bibars in 
1265. Ibrahim Pasha had many of the stones 
taken from Cesarea and Athlit to build his 
fortifications at Acre, and the scene is now 
one of melancholy ruin, where remnants of the 
splendor of past days contrast painfully with 
the squalor of the present. One summer 
evening I looked down from the hills at 
*Ar‘arah, across fourteen miles of plain, to 
where, on the seashore, the shadowy ruins 
were descried. The sun, sinking westward, 


sent through rifts in the clouds golden shafts | 
| 


_ of light that fell upon the shore, and suddenly | 
it seemed as if the old city had returned | 
with far more than its ancient glory. But 
swiftly, again, the light was obscured, and 
all seemed more bleak and desolate than 
before. It was a picture of the sad and 
Changeable history of the place. 

“Gop Is NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS.”’ 
—The contrast between Jewish Joppa and 
Gentile Cesarea was glaring. Leaving a very 
Stronghold of Judaism, Peter had passed under 
the shadow of the great white temple, with 
its statues of Augustus and of Rome. He | 
had left the pale of the true religion, and 
stood in a very center of heathendom. But 
here also were found what were sought in vain 
within the narrow bounds of his people’s faith, 
—freedom and justice. His eyes having been 
opened to appreciate the value of character, 
apart from conditions of birth, “here, in a 
Roman soldier's house, in face of the only | 
great port broken westward through Israel’s | 
stormy coast, the Gentile Pentecost took place, 
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and on the Gentiles was poured out the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.’’ 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
‘Ae 
Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, 
8.T.D. 
Te main purpose of the author of the 
Book of Acts, as Schneckenburger 
| pointed out in 1841, was to soften the antago- 
| nism of the Judaizing party within the church 
| to those who held with Paul that the gospel is 
equally a message to all nations. In doing so 
| Luke reminds them that Peter, their favorite 
| apostle, really anticipated Paul in opening the 
doors of the church to the Gentiles, after re- 
ceiving a supernatural warning that the Jewish 
lines of discrimination between the clean and 
the unclean were now obsolete. And not 
Peter only, but Philip in his baptism of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, and John along with Peter 
in accepting Samaritans as Christians, had 
taken this step, Paul therefore was doing 
only with more consistency and thoroughness 
what the Pillar Apostles had done before him. 
Starting from this suggestion of an irenic 
purpose in the Acts, F, C. Baur and his ‘* Tii- 
bingen School’’ elaborated a critical theory 
which saw in the New Testament—with the 
exception of Paul’s four longest epistles—a 
mere collection of party pamphlets, which had 
arisen during the polemic struggle of Pauline 
with Petrine Christianity. It put the dates of 
these into the second century of our era, and 
some of them very late in that century. This 
hypothesis was put forward as the result of 
‘* scientific ’’ handling of the New Testament, 
and enjoyed a great vogue among negative 
critics. It got its death-blow from Albrecht 
Ritschl, who, in the second edition of his book 
on the Old Catholic Church (1858), renounced 
the conclusions reached by his former master 
Baur. He showed that the Pauline epistles 
especially could not have originated among the 
scribes of the second century, when the sense 
of the great truths taught by Paul had disap- 
peared from the church. Professor Ramsay 
completed the refutation, so far as the Book 
of Acts is concerned, by showing how exactly 
its statements fitted into the historic circum- 
stances of the age in which it professes to have 
been written, and into those of no later period. 
This lesson, therefore, is a contemporary 
and authentic record of the steps by which 
the Church took the first steps to asserting its 
universal character as the institute of humanity, 
the brotherhood of mankind. That step had 
| been foreshadowed by many sayings of Jesus, 
| and by many of the prophetic oracles which 
foreshadowed his reign. But more was needed 
| than these hesitating steps and their apolo- 
getic defense by Peter and his friends. An 
aggressive and positive spirit was required, 
| with whom the universality of the kingdom of 
| Christ should be a passion. And this was 
found in a narrow and hardened Pharisee, 
who was brought to welcome in the gospel the 
very character which had roused his bitterest 
| hatred. 
Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


Y A HEAVENLY vision to each, Cor- 
nelius and Peter were prepared for the 
interview of this lesson. Peter has arrived at 
the centurion’s house. Cornelius briefly tells 
the story from his side, applauding Peter’s 
coming, and declaring the readiness of himself 
and his friends to hear all that Peter had to say. 
Peter responds, acknowledging the new lesson 
God had taught him, and opening up the gos- 
pel message, sent indeed unto Israel, but now 
graciously extended to Gentiles also. The 
anointing of the Lord, his beneficent activity, 
his crucifixion, his resurrection, his manifesta- 
tions which were so convincing, his charge to 
his disciples, and the testimony they should 
bear,—all are recounted. To Jesus, as thus 
set “forth, all the prophets too bore witness, 
and the aim was that every believer should be 
saved. This message Cornelius and his friends 
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accepted, and the Holy Ghost fell on them at 
once. 
Oo 


Added Points 

Cornelius gratefully remembers just how the 
Lord had dealt with him. Too much of 
spiritual schooling is allowed to slip into 
oblivion. 

Peter is a model of manly piety in his cheer- 
ful abandonment of opinions and prejudices at 
the command of God. 

To abandon error, and come out boldly 
into new light, is religious heroism. But God, 
not self, must lead. - 

When Jesus is the center, circumference, 
and substance of one’s speech, then will men 
hear savingly, and the Holy Ghost will fall 
upon them. 

How far are fruits of the Spirit, as now 
displayed, equivalent in potency to those of 
apostolic times ? 
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PRESIDENT DIAZ 


SOLDIER AND STATESMAN 


By CHARLES F, LUMMIS 


This article gives a graphic account of, 
the career of the distinguished President « 





of Mexico, whose patriotism and grasp of 
affairs have made such a vivid impression 
upon the recent history and fortunes of 
that Republic. With many illustrations, 
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Professor JOHN BACH MCMASTER describes the enthusiasm for os- 
tentatious republicanism aroused by the first successes of the French Re- 
public, and especially by “ Citizen” Genet, the French ambassador. The 
illustrations, including the frontispiece in color, are ‘by HOWARD /PYLE. 
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Martian,” by George du Mauries, and short stories by Beander Matthews 
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Silver and Other Addresses to Chil- 
J OE ire Antes G. Fleming. (16mo, 
. pp. 19%. New York: Wilbur B. . 
the Y: ByR.S 
Pleasant Faces : Words to the Oh fad 


Duff, D.De (16mo, pp. 192 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. 60 cents. ) 
Parables and Sketches. By Alfred E. Knight.- 
' (16mo, illustrated, pp. vi, ToT. New York : 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. 60 cents.) 


These four volumes of the ‘‘ Golden 
Nails"’ series, coming together in a box, 
are all addressed to young people, but are 
sufficiently unlike to be considered separ- 
ately, and as though they bore no essen- 
tial relation to one another. In Golden 
Nails the Rev. George Milligan publishes 
his addresses to the children of St 
Matthew's Church, Edinburgh In the 
main, his addresses are good specimens 
ef what such productions ought to be. 
They are brief, simple, abounding in 
concrete illustration, and not offensively 
everloaded with abstract moral deduc- 
tions. Here and there the adult point of 
view predominates, but in less degree than 
in the work of the large majority who 
| = undertake to address themselves to young 
ao ehildren. The Rev. Andrew G. Flem- 
| ing calls his Silver Wings ‘« addresses to 

children"* also. They may be, if chil- 
dren are children when they reach ado- 
Iescence. These addresses are too long, 
too abstract, and too rhetorical for little 
children, well written and interesting as 
they would doubtless prove to audi- 
ences of youth. But the author does not 
shew himself conscious of the difference 
between 4 child of eight and one of thir- 
teen. ‘ The book. is -informifg, and rich 
* with verbal illustration. ——Quite a differ- 
ent book from either of the preceding is 
Pleasant Places, by the Rev. Dr. R. S. 
Duff of Glasgow, and formerly of Tas- 
mania. The book is what the author 
claims in that it is not a volume of ser- 
mons to children in the ordinary sense, 
but a book of addresses for older boys 
and girls, and not unsuitable for adults. As 
such, it is of about average merit of such 
collections, and may prove helpful to 
those who are called upon to address 
young or mixed audiences. The three 
chapters descriptive of the little known 
land of Tasmania are alone sufficient to 
give the book a reason for being. ——Para- 
bles and Sketches, by Alfred E. Knight, 
contains some good parabolic writing in 
which the moral resides in the story, and 
is not an appendage tagged on at the end. 
There is life as well as entertainment and 
imstruction in the chapters, and the book 
will doubtless be suggestive to those who 
wish to vary their style of addressing 
youthful audiences. 
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The Gospel of Experience ; Or, The Witness of 

Human, Life to the Truth of Revelation: 

the Lectures for 1895. the 

Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, Canon and Chan- 

cellor ‘of St. Patil's Cathedral. (12mo, pp. 

xix, 222, London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $1.50.) 


Mr. Newbolt takes the horoscope of 
religion from the latitude and longitude 
7 of- London, and it is not cheerful He 
; finds a widespread agnosticism and a 
A still more deadly practical materialism, 
which deaden men to spiritual truths. 
He despairs of logic as a means to over- 
come these, and substitutes the appeal to 
life, and seeks to show that Christianity is 
true, ‘‘not merely by a process of dem- 
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American 


Professor E. L. Curtis, of Vale University, says of 
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Two Heads ; 
Better Than One 





How true in Sunday-schooi 
work! Two heads busy to- 
gether over teaching-problems 
find wise answers sooner than 
one. When the class has been 
especially troublesome, when 
the lesson simply would not be 
taught, what a help it is to talk 
the whole thing over with 
some one who has been through 
it all a hundred times! 

On the _ superintendent’s 
platform there are hard times, 
too. That outwardly quiet, 
steady man at the desk is the 
watchful pilot. Who knows 
how hard it is for him to keep 
steady when the school is res- 
tive? Who can guess the tact- 
ful thought and nice execution 
which through him keep the 
school whole and wholesome ? 
No one in the school needs 
help more than he. 

It is the business of The 
Sunday School Times to carry 
help from one worker to 
another. A missionary in 
China will send a thought 
around the world to The Sun- 
day School Times. The busy 
presses pour out thei: tons of 
papers, sending that thought 
broadcast ‘into forty foreign — 
lands, into every state and ter- 
ritory of the Union. A Con- 
necticut superintendent will 
tell how he succeeded in keep- 
ing up a _ teachers’- meeting. 
His plan reaches a superin- 
tendent in a neighboring town, 
and another successful teach- 
ers’-meeting is the result, 

Many of us stumble in Bible 
study. We miss the meaning 
of important words,— words 
used in our every-day devo- 
tions. What does “ Amen” 
mean? Is it just a reverent 
ending, a closing petition, a 
trustful expression, or what? 
The Sunday School Times 
printed a careful study of the 
word “Amen’”’ in one of its 
recent issues. And this is 
only one ray of light in a single 
number of the paper. 

The Sunday School Times is 
the Exchange where thinking 
men and women may meét 
to‘talk things over. If any in 
your Sunday-school are miss- 
ing this privilege of contact 
with the brightest minds in 
the world of Bible study and 
Christian work, now is the 
time to let them know what 
The Sunday School Times is. 

Let every subscriber order 
at least) one free specimen 
copy sent to some one who 
does not now take the paper. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Terms of Subscription 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the followin: apes, for either old or new subscribers. 
Tiere rates include postage : 
One one year 
One Mae bee yleee full payment in advance . 5.00 
To. Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, fu 
vance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 


be supplied with as many copics as may be desired, at 
Tilowing yearly club rates: 4 
‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual Apeenget 00 each, 


‘or five or more copies 7# a facings to one address, | 
t 


cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
son only, and no names can be written or printed on 


separate papers. 
rs fora club may be erdered sent partly to 
vidual 1 addresses, at om each, and partly in a pack- 
idress, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
for a club should all go to one post-office, 
in here a portion of the teachers of a 
I vy ei 1 matter from one post-office, and 
sin the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
“clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 
Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
lowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
eter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
club as origina iy ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
mate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open dufing only a portion of the 
» my subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
as the papers may be required. 
ge of Address. ubscribers to whom the 
is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
yen, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out ch Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
it has over six months to run. When it has but 
months or less to run, the cost to cane is twenty- 
cents to the eud of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
red, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
ch Cae will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
ub epbecribes for takes the place of the one formed 
ef will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
sige paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
a club will invariably be discontinued + y the expira- 
of be subscription. Ren« wals should therefore be 
early. 


copies of any one issue of the to enable 
in ofa odie to examine it, Pil be sent free, 


upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
oe tries embraced in the Universal Postal 
following rates, which include postage : 
copy, one year, 8 shillin 
feo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
elther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ene ress, whichever may be preferred by 
su . 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
ternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
eyeerly, subscriptions at the above rates, the 

direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


~JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1o3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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“Out of the frying-pan 


into the fire.” 


Take care that you don’t go 


that way, when you try to make your 
washing easier. Better be sure of what 
you're doing. 

Get Pearline, the original washing- 
compound, the best-known, the fully- 
proved, There are plenty of imitations 

of it. But even if they're not dangerous 


—and some are—they’re not 
economical. 
Pearline used properly, goes 


farther, does more work, and 


saves more wear, than anything else that’s 








Anzmia means “want of 
blood,” a deficiency in the 
red corpuscles of the blood. 
Its cause is found in want of 
sufficient food, dyspepsia, 
lack of exercise or breathing 
impure air, With it is a 
natural repugnance to all fat 
foods. Scott’s Emulsion is 
an easy food to get fat from 
and the easiest way of taking 
fat. It makesthe blood rich 
in just those elements neces- 
sary to robust health, by 
supplying it with red cor- 
puscles. 

For sale at 50 cents and $160 by all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York 
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‘*Do not Stammer’”’ 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Phila., Pa., Dr. Horatio 
C. Wood and Dr. Harrison Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, send patients to be trea 
for stammering and stuttering to the Philadel- 

hia Institute. Can refer to John D. Wattles & 
‘o., publishers of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to 1033 Spring Garden 
St., Phila., Pa. Epwin S. OuNSTON, Principal 
and Founder. Establish 1884. 

















Applicants for Guve-<iment Positions 
should apply at once if they wish to be sure of situations. 
Illustrated catalog sent free, containing testimonials, 
and names of hundreds who have been successful. 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
311 East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN FIRE > 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


»§60,086.5 
495,734.40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. iT, Vice-President, 
RIC MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
M. B. KELLY; Gend. Agi. 
Bs ne DIRECTORS : 
5 $2, Montsomery, 
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a Biddle, 
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Money Makers 


Bargains in Chicago realty that will pay more 
than interest. Amounts from $200 to any sum. 
Easy payments. Mow the time to buy. We give 
you our twenty-five years’ experience. You make 
money—so do we. Write for particulars. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO. 
Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





FRANKLIN Cot.iecr, New Athens, 0. Board, tui- 
tion, room, and books, $3 a week. Catalog free. 


ANNUAL EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Prof. CaMILLe 
THURWANGER, now forming, 31 Pierce Bidg., Boston. 
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RSand CUFFS. 


a . ~~ 
ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for a5 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
come collar and cuffs, naming style size. 


y results in con use. 
Collar Oo.,81 Pranklin 8t. NewYork 





Remaenng ont. st 


appetite. . . «+s 


Tonic and Restorative. 

It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2 0f., 1%, % and 1 1b, tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate- each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets matled by Schteffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld, 








SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 


Esraeusntco 1860 


> > 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist » New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


ALL PAP ER Sonat cee tor oa = 
mples. $1 will buy 


——_—eeeeeeoeleoooo OO sa 
dsome and border for a lar. 4 
Taos THe bre, ace Marker St, Pha Pe, 

















Complete catalog of 
best seeds that '- 


SEEDS wx: 





W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 





onstration, but tragically and solemnly 
true as the framework of our existence.”’ 
He is orthodox with rather more than the 
orthodoxy of the new High Churchman, 
but is not a profound theologian, as is 
shown by his discussion of Justification, 
and by his resting content with the Ansel- 
mic conception of sin as a personal offense 
to God, apart from any conception of law. 
Nor is he up to date on demonic posses- 
sion. He confounds demons with-devils; 
and knows nothing of Dr. Nevius’s dis- 
covery. of such possession in China, 
which Andrew Lang declares an exact 
parallel to the phenomena described in 
the New Testament. He is, however, a 
widely read and thoughtful man, with 
much seriousness of purpose and some 
eloquence of statement. 


oO 


Celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Appointment of Professor William Henry 
Green as an Instructor in Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, May 5, 1896. (4to, pp. 
193. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.50.) 

Princeton Theological Seminary has 
been blessed and honored by a long suc- 
cession of able instructors, The Alexan- 
ders and the Hodges have given it high 
fame throughout the Christian world, and 
in the present day Dr. William Henry 
Green, by patient perseverance in well 
doing in the once quiet but now bustling 
field of Hebrew scholarship, has added to 
its renown. The celebration of Dr. 
Green’s jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary, 
was a noteworthy occasion in the gather- 
ing of distinguished scholars, and in their 
united testimony to the permanent value 
of the lifelong labors of the veteran He- 
braist. It is just and fitting that these 
tributes of affection and admiration shoukd 
be given to the world in this handsome 
memorial volume, which contains also 
many letters from divines who were un- 
able to be present, tributes from the press, 
and a full bibliography of Dr. Green's 
publications. 

~ 2. 


The Tin Kitchen, By J. Hatton Weeks. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 92. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. 75 cents.) 


Mr. Weeks’ s four little dialect stories of 
homely rural life, here gathered in a 
slender volume, are reminiscential tales 
professedly told by a tin-kitchen (baker), 
an old clock, a teapot, and a pair of satin 
shoes. None is, or pretends to be, great, 
and the loosely running dialect is, per- 
haps, made too prominent ; but they are 
pleasantly entertaining, and the accom- 
panying process-work pictures from pho- 
tographs of real life—particularly the one 
representing an old farmer carrying two 
pails of foaming milk—show that progress 
is constantly made in turning the camera 
to the uses of book-illustration. Until 
recently, most of such ‘‘ made-up’’ figure- 
pieces, outside the books of Clifton John- 
son, have been stiff and awkward. 








Church Furnishings 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Detorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, ,. 56" Gor cote oy 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


For electric, » or oil. Send LIGHT 


dimensions. k of ieee sae ; 
P » 55t Pearl St., New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
4.L. PRESCOTT & CO., Now York. 
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Philadelphia Meeting of the 
International Lesson 
Committee 


[Editor’s Note.—Through the kind co-opera- 
tion of the Lesson Committee, the Editor is 
enabled to present herewith a full report of their 
recent meeting, even of those sessions that were 
not open to the public. Next week there will 
appear, in this department, a fuller report of the 
afternoon conference of March 17, only briefly 
mentioned in this report.] : 

N WEDNESDAY, March 17, the 
Fifth International Sunday-school 
Lesson Committee met for its first session. 
Thirteen members were present, two only 
being absent, one of whom is in Egypt. 
Philadelphia was honored with the 
presence of this distinguished company, 
which to so great a degree guides the 
Bible study of twenty millions of pupils, 
and directs religious thought in every 
Tand. 

The new Committee organized by elect- 
ing as its chairman the Rev. Dr. John 
Potts, of Toronto, Ontario, and as its 
secretary the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
of Boston. The members in attendance 
were the Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, of 
the Central Baptist Church, Newport, 
Rhode Island; B. F. Jacobs, of the Im- 
manuel Baptist Church, Chicago; the 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Vice-President 
of the New York City Mission Society; 
the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, editor of 
The Congregationalist, Boston ; the Rev. 
Dr. E. B. Kephart, Bishop of United Breth- 
ren Church, Baltimore; John R. Pepper, 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Memphis, Tennessee ; the Rev. Dr. Mo- 
sheim Rhodes, of the First Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis; the Rev. Dr. John 
Potts, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Educational Society of the Methodist 
Church, Ontario; the Rev. Dr. J. S&S 
Stahr, President of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania ; J. I. D. 
Hinds, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Cumberland University, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee; the Rev. Dr. H. W. Warren, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Denver, Colorado; the Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Moore, of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Hampden-Sidney, Virginia ; 
and E. L. Rexford, A. B., Principal of the 
Protestant High School, Montreal, Quebec. 

Those absent were the Rev. Dr. John R. 
Sampey, Professor of Hebrew in the South- 





ville, Kentucky, and the Rev. Dr. B. B. 
Tyler, of the Church of the Disciples, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The Committee's first work was the 
final revision of the lesson selections for 
1899, their decisions being in view of 
suggestions made by their corresponding 
members in London and by prominent 
Sunday-school workers of this country. 
The results of this revision will soon be 
given to the public, 

On the first afternoon of their session, 
the Lesson Committee met a number of 
teachers, editors, and publishers of the 
International Lessons. In view of the facts 
then elicited, the Committee gave the en- 
tire evening of that day to consideration 
of the question, Shall there be a separate 
course of lessons for the primary depart- 
ment? The question was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and, on Thursday morning, a 
sub-committee was appointed, consisting 
of the Rev. Dr. Schauffler, the Rev. Dr. 
Dunning, Principal E. I. Rexford, Mr. 
John B. Pepper, and Mr. B, F. Jacobs, 
their duty being to confer with leading 
primary workers, and such others as they 
may select, and to prepare a list of lessons 
for the primary department, covering one 
year, and to submit this to the full com- 
mittee at its meeting in Washington, D. C.; 


in November next. Action as to whether 
the Committee will have the separate les- 
sons for the primary department was de- 
ferred until the November meeting. 

The Committee considered an outline 
of a system of lessons covering six years 
from 1900 to 1905 inclusive, which was 
submitted to be taken under consideration 
by the different members of the Com- 
mittee for study, and to be further con- 
sidered at the meeting of the general 
committee to be held in November next. 

From the Australian Sunday - school 
Union a request was received, asking the 
appointment of a corresponding member 
for that country. The request was cheer- 
fully acceded to, and the Australian Union 
was asked to nominate a sditable person 
for the position. This action indicates 
the readiness of the Committee to corre- 
spond with fellow-workers in all lands 
where organization has been effected upon 
the interdenominational basis. 

The Committee is entirely agreed that, 
in all parts of its work, it will take the 
whole Sunday-school world into its confi- 
dence. For itself it has nothing to con- 
ceal, and from all others it invites corre- 
sponding frankness. Communications cn 
any phase of their work are solicited, and 
may be addressed to any of their number, 











Chicago, St. Louis, 


What More Can be Asked? 
Only this; ask your grocer for it, and insist on trying it. Economy tn buying 4 Ib. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York, 





Boston, Philadelphia. 
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of our machines. 
making nothing but the 
unqualified success in its sale; hence many attempts at imitation, and the 
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illegal use of our trade name. 
A Brass Medallion, of the 
and is placed upon 





OFFICES IN EVERY 


Protection to Purchasers 





ublic against purchasing imitations of obsolete forms 
up with the latest developments in the art, 
ighest grade cf product, and have achieved 


form shown above, bears our regis- 
the head of every machine made by us. 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT IT. 
SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


CITY IN THE WORLD. 











AND THE 
TEETH 
The lamp of learning has shown 
us why the teeth need daily care, 


and revealed the usefulness of 
Sezodont for nearly forty years. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
Proprietors 





. NEW YORK ONDON 
A sample of Sozedont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 

















and will receive due and prompt con- 
sideration. 

On Thursday evening a reception was 
tendered the Committee at the Chambers 
Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Henry, president of the Philadelphia 
County Sunday-school Convention, pre- 
sided, and the Sunday-school forces of 
the city turned out to pay their respects to 
these honored leaders. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Potts, the Rey. 
Bishop Warren, the Rev. Dr. Schauffler, 
Principal Rexford, Mr. Pepper, and Mr. 
Jacobs, all members of the Lesson Com- 
mittee. A social reception followed the 
more formal services, and, had time per- 
mitted, Philadelphia would have lavished 
further attentions upon these gentlemen. 
But the Committee was rigidly economical 
of its time in the interests of its special 
business. 

Only two-of the present Committee were 
members of the first Committee, Dr, Ran- 
dolph and Mr. Jacobs. Dr. Potts wasa 
member of the second Committee. Dr, 
Dunning, Dr. Tyler, and Professor Hinds, 
were members of the third Committee 
Dr. Stahr was a member of the fourth 
Committee. Professor Sampey was elected 
in 1895 to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dr. John A. Broadus. The others 
are new members elected in Boston, 1896. 
Previous to the appointment of the present 
Committee, and from the beginning of 
the International Lesson work, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent and Dr. Warren Randolph 
were respectively chairman and secretary, 

The present members of the Commit- 
tee, with the dates of their election, their 
state residences and denominational con- 
nections, are shown below : 


International Lesson Committee 


1872, Rhode Island, Warren Randolph, D.D., 
Baptist. 

1872, Illinois, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Baptist. 

1878, Ontario, John Potts, D.D., MetModist 
(Canada). in 

1884, Massachusetts, A. E. Dunning, D.D., Con- 
gregational. 

1884, Michigan, B. B. Tyler, D.D., Disciples. 

1884, Tennessee, Professog J. I. D. Hinds, Ph.D., 
Presbyterian (C. P.): 

1890, Pennsylvania, J. S. Stahr, D.D., Reformed. 

1895, Kentucky, Professor John R. Sampey, D.D., 
Baptist (South). 

1896, New York, A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Presby- 
terian (North). 

1896, Maryland, E. B. Kephart, D.D:, United 
Brethren. 

1896, Tennessee, Mr. John R. Pepper, Methodist 
Episcopal (South). 

1896, Missouri, Mosheim Rhodes, D.D., Lu- 
theran 


| 1896, Colorado, H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D., 


Methodist Episcopal. 

1896, Virginia, Professor W,. W. Moore, D.D., 
Presbyterian (South). 

1896, Quebec, Principal E. 1. Rexford, B.A., 





Church of England (Canada). 
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“TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
go round,” but a 


SAPOLIO 
that brightens it. Sapolio is lid cak 
of deouring Soap. Try it. hey tee, ¥ 


Love's Labor's Lost & woman who strives 
household an weree herself to death in the 

does not look as bright as a pin, gna gets 
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“y © remedy is nth § her 
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100, 000 Miles 
of Practical Testing 


Nota single 1897 Columbia bicycle was 
offered for sale until practical road tests 
were made with 30 of the new models. 
Each was ridden from 1,500 to 10,000 
miles, too miles a day, mind you—over 
the roughest roads in Connecticut. Not 
asingle break in any part of the thirty. 
1897 construction thoroughly proves 
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Bicycles 
ARE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


de OO teal alike 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Greatest Bicycle Factories in the World. 


Catalog free from any Columbia dealer ; from us 
for one two-cent stamp. 





























Grade Bic cles 


yr emen. Geet & 
Complete line at 


mee gag St Bieycle on 00 
Saraon Ship anywhere ©.0.D. with privi- 
tome he ox Sunanine. No money in advance. Buy direct from 
ufacturers, pave ond ——— rofits. 
lustrated catalogu li), 
ashBuyers Union, 162 W. VanBurenst. B182Chicago 














The famous wheel of last year has been 
greatly improved. New machinery was 
not necessary to continue its construc- 
ion, hence the great reduction in price. 


For Very Fastidious People 


the new 1897 Waverley stands unrivaled. It is buiit ona 
new principle, with new and costly machinery, and is equipped VIIESS 
with the only absolutely true bearings. It cannot, $ AYA 
consequently, be sold for less than - - - 100 Bie 


Write 
Cotcheaee INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
































H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS "lars 
aes LIQUID PAINTS © ™ | crocouate. § 


Pamphlet, “ Suggestions for Exterior nt sample card, and descriptive price-list, free by mail. 


Asbestos Roofing, Building Pelt, Steam Packing, Boiler Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. Asbestos 
Non-Conducting and Electrical Insulating Materials: 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 
-»-87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.. 
CHICAGO: 240 & 242 Randolph St. PHILADELPHIA: 170 & 172 North 4th St. BOSTON: 77 & 9 Pearl St. 
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Acomplete, up-to-date, authoritative dictionary of the English WEEN, 

A | . NO is a necessity in every home, every school, and every . So im- 

: portant a purchase should be made with great care, now more than ever, 

| gross deceptions are being used im the selling of certain dictionaries. 

| A 9 Fortunately the best, as well as the latest, dictionary ever published, is 

@ now offered to the public on terms that make it possible for every person, 

to procure it at once. See Grand Popular Offer below. The closest scrutiny of every claim made efor the 


Standard Dictionary is invited. 
The New Funk & Wagnalls 


Standard 
Dictionary 


Is incomparably the greatest, as it is positively ¢he latest, most complete, and most authori- 
éative, new dictionary in existence. It is everywhere ¢he standard. 


It is not a reprint, jrehash, or revision of any 


ENTIRELY NEW other work, but is the result of the steady labor 
for five years of over twelve score of the most 
FROM COVER TO COVER eminent and authoritative scholars and special- 
istsin the world. Nearly roo of the leading uni- 
versities, colleges, and scientific institutions of the world were represented on the editorial 
staff. 20 United States Government experts were also on thé editorial staff. Over $960,009 


Sh 5 as BK s ZB were actually expended in its production before a single complete copy was ready for 
600 secon. HAND BICYCLES sa We CZANg the market. 


Never was any dictionary welcomed with such great enthusiasm the world 


y eae over. As the St James Budget, London, declares : ‘It is the admiration of Literary 
isp Orage out nite es 
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England. . . . It should be the pride of Literary America."' The highest praise has 
come from all the poet American and British newspapers, reviews, universities and col- 
leges, as well as all classes of intelligent men and women everywhere. 


Such Emphatic Endorsements as These : 


The Sunday School Times says: Prof. Sayce, of Oxford University, England, the Eminent Philolo- 
“ Continued vse since its issue has shown the work to be weighty, _zist. says: ws 
thorough, rich, pocurate, authoritative, and convenient. The collabora- Pn tg oe | Lag nels mngnilinent, ae weer of bo 
tive method reaches high-water mark, and produces bold, original, inde- tain to supersede all other existing dictionaries of the English language.’ us 
— and scholarly resalts. It is an honest and thorough piece of The Congregationalist, Boston, says: 
3 “It is positively a splendid piece of work, and an honor to our Country.” 


By virtue of the unprecedented purchase, in a 

Grand Popular Offer $ 1 2 single order of one hundred thousand (100, 000) 

Ww copies of this acknowledged masterwork of the 

The Complete ork for century, we are now enabled to offer it to the 

public at far less than the publishers prices! Thousands of persons, who heretofore have not felt able to purchase 

it, will eagerly welcome this opportunity to secure at reduced price ‘‘ Zhe Greatest Achievement of Modern Times."’ 
The regular subscription price of the Standard Dictionary, bound in full leather, is $18.00. We will now supply 


the complete work in one rich, massive 2, roe aoe | bound in Fud/ Sheep, sent, carriage prepaid, to any address, 
for the surprisingly low price of $12. Patent Index, 75 cents extra. Order from your bookseller, or from 


WARD & GOW, Lincoln Building, Union Square, NEW YORK 
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